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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Tbb Jourmd I kept when on hoard the ResobUum 
'fn 1806, it taken as the basis of the sidfsequent littk 
Work. It may J howeter^ he looked upon as contain^ 
ing the observations I made both in 1806 and 1807, 
ns I have engrossed into the Narration whatever lob^ 
served of consequence the following year. 
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ACCOUNT 



OF A 



VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGER 



In the, year 1806, being at the University of 
Edinburgh, an adirertisement was put on the. 
College Gate by Messrs. P. and C. Wood, mer- 
chants, Leith, intimating that a surgeon was 
wanted for the ship Resolution of Whitby, York-, 
sbire, engaged In the North Sea whale-fishery. 

^Impelled by curiosity, and by a still mor^ 
powerful motive, to visit the snow-clad coast of 
Spitzbergen, I applied; and was, after due ex- 
amination, admitted surgeon for the voyage. 

Nothing particular occurred on my journey 

from this to Whitby, where I arrived on Sunday 

the 16th. of March, and was, in every respect, 

comfortably accommodated at the house of the 

. Captain. 
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As we did not sail. for several dajs after my 
arrival, I s(pent a considerable part of mj time 
in making such remarks on the town as were 
particularly ihtcrestin^. 

Whilbj is a thriving sea^port in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, situated on the mouth of the 
river Esk. It is chiefly celebrated for manufac- 
turing canvas, and for the extensive alum works 
in its neighbourhood. Its harbour is the best on 
this coast^ and has a fine pier ; but it has no ri* 
ver communication with the interior country. 
Behind the pier is a battery which mounts twelve 
^igbteen-pounders. This town was formerly not* 
M for its Abbey, of which some ruins still re* 
nfaloling testily its ancient magnificence. 

Here are different houses of worship, viz. an 
etegant church of the established religion; and 
several iheetfng-houses ^ belonging to Presbyteri* 
ans, Quakers, Methodists, Roman Catholics, &c. 

Whitby is 50 miles north-east of York, and 
ttS north of Ldilddn ; Lat. 54'' 30' North, Long. 
10 66' West. 

The word Whitby is a contraction of its ori- 
ginal appellation White^bay, so called from the 
white surges hiade by the breaking of the waves 
along the shore, so that the Whole bay assumes 



a white or frotby appearance t6 a person stand- 
ing upon the opposite banks. 

Contiguous to this place, in a town called Mar* 
ton, was born that great circumnavigator Gap* 
taiix James Cook, whose barometer (that which 
he used in his voyages of discovery,) we had od 
lM>ard the Resolution. 

Between Whitby and Lyth^ a small town dis- 
tant about four miles, is a beautiful level strand, 
generally known by the name of Whitby Sands^ 
upon which there used to be anoual races; but 

now'they are less frequent. 

Adjacent to Lyth, is the seat of the Mulgrave 
family^ one of whom, Constantine John Pfaipps, 
(afterwards Lord Mulgrave,) in 1T73, under- 
took a voyage, by his Majesty^s command', to- 
wards the North Pole, under the hopes of dis- 
covering a passage to the East Indies in a north- 
east direction ; but in which he, like many others, 
did not succeed. 

Among the sands on the shore are found stcmes 
resembling snakes without heads, the- '^ Comu 
anvmonis''' of naturalists. ' These stones are easily 
known by circular, or rather spiral windings 
marked on their outside. One of these being 
]t>rokc^, its interior exhibits the appearance of a 

Make4ro(ledupand ready to inaki&.# ^mS^ 
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That these are petrified snakes, is really be^ 
lieved by the peasants on the coast, concerning 
which they, tell the following whimsical story : 

An old lady, say they, who lived in that 
neighbourhood some centuries back, having pro-^ 
cured a charm, or spell, to banish some- noxious 

' reptiles with which that part of the country was 
then cruelly harassed, set to work, and, by her 
incantations, collected all the snakes within a 
considerable distance, and brought them to the 
banks of Whitby, whence she hurried them down 

' so precipitately on the strand, that they all broke 
their necks, and of course, in their petrified state, 
are found without heads.* 

Not many years ago Whitby sent upwards of 
twenty vessels ^o Greenland; but afterwards 
that trade fell much to decay, until it was latter- 
ly revived by the persevering activity of Captain 
Scorctsby, whose many successful whale-fishing 
voyages, tended greatly to promote the opulence 
of this town, by encouraging others to embark in 
the same lucrative business. 

The Resolution, in which I made this voyage, 
was a stout new sbip of about four hundred tons 
burden, fitted out as a letter of marque, carrying 

• They afftrm tbat this part of the coast has ne?er since been 

r 

frequented by those venomous creatures, although they are 
quite vomxnon In other parts of the kingdom. Crtdta cttt phcgaU 



twelve six-pounders besides stern-chasers, and, 
well furnished with firelocks, pistols, swords, cut- 
lasses, bayonets, &c. She was provided with 
nine fishing boats, and her crew consisted of be- 
tween sixty and seventy men. 

Greenland voyages ar^ generally performed 
in the course of four or five months ; but lest 
vessels should be detained by the ite beyond that 
time, they have usually nine months provision on 
board. 

Our ship was abundantly supplied with good 
beef,' pork, bacon, flour, oat-meal, biscuit, peas, 
potatoes, cheese, butter, molasses, preserved fruit, 
fowls, eggs, dried fish, strong ale, small beer, 
English brandy, tea, cDfTee, sugar, tobacco, be- 
sides plenty of foreign spirits and wines for the 
use of the cabin. Neither was there any co'st 
spared in laying in an ample supply of proper 
medicines and cordials for the sick. 

Early on the morning of the 23d of March we 
set sail from Whitby, amidst the hearty cheers of 
a numerous concourse of spectators. 

Being favoured with a fresh breeze which 
caused a heavy swell, a general sickness prevail- 
ed at our first setting out, from which the most * 
experienced seamen were not exempted, and 

which affected me sb severely, as to preclude alt 
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possibility of making any remarks previous to 
oar landing in SheUa'hd, * 

On the S5th at noon» we cast anch6r in Bressay 
Sound, opposite Lerwick, the capital of the 
Shetland ][sles. 

This town is situated in Mainland, so called 
from its being the principal of these Isles. It 'is 
, about iialf a mile long, and is irregularly built ; 
* but contains some good bouses, and is inhabited 
by about one thousand eight hundred persons. 
It is the seat of the courts held by the SheriiT- 
depute, or Steward-depute. Two packets, o|r 
traders, having good cabins, and tolerable ac- 
commodation for passengers^ sail OQcasionally ber 
ti^een this and Leith. 

Lerwick derives its chief support from the courts 
of law, and from the vessels employed in the 
whale-fishery making this harbour their rendez* 
vous., 

Near the north end of the town stands Fort 
Charlotte, a small fortification mounting eighteen 
large guns, from eighteen to thirty pounders, 
besides several very large field-pieces. It com- 
mands the north ^atry to Bressay Sound, and is 
garrisoned by a smajl detachment of invalids. 

In the neighbourhood of this town there is a 
chalybeate spring, but it is not much esteem^ 
for its medical virtues. 



say bland, ap^ fo^ias tvn ej^tensfve and comonc^dW 
Qi^s harbour} in which 10Q& v-^selB well feiuui 
may ride at all seasons in the gteatest saffity* 
Here the Pu^ph h^rri^g ft^et q^ tQ. rendesTous 
about the pfiiddle of June. This harbour has the. 
pitrticular advantage of tifo entri^, one from the 
south, ^nd another frqn^ the porth* 

On %\i£t outside of the nwtk aatfy lies a sunk 
rock, i^iilled the Unicofi). On this roek waa 
wrecked the Unicorn man-ofrwar ^nt out in puiw' 
stiit of the Earl of Bothwell, who fled to Shet- 
land ; hence th^ ropk has it^ na^Eie, The paltvy 
village of Scallaway lies ^|sp o^ the Mainland, 
^nd has an excellent harhour. Ne^^f this U the 

ancient pa»tl^ of ScaUaw^y* huilt hy one of the 

Earls of Orkney. 

These are the only twp towris, or villages, in 
the Shetland Isles. 

Mainland is upwards of sixty miles long from 
north to south ; and in sonfie places upwl^rds of 
twelve miles in breadth ; it is so shaped, that no 
part of it lies above Mree miksfrom the 9ea; and 
cpnsists of a great multitude of irregular promofi* 
torie3, and a vast number of peninsulas connected 
by narrow isthfhUses, insomuch that it abounds^ 
with bays and harbours almost innumerable. 
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In the parish of North Mevan^ a peninsula be* 
longing to this Island, stands the cloud-capf 
mountain of Rona^ the highest in Shetland. It 
is eight miles long, four broad, and three thou- 
sand nine hundred and fort j-four geometrical feet 
above the level of the sea ; serving for a land- 
mark to fishers, and vessels coming from the 
Northern Ocean. Prom the top of this lofty 
eminence the eye commands an extensive and 
pleasing {H'ospect, stretching fifty miles at least in 
every direction. The great number of smalt 
islands and peninsulas scattered beneath, and of* 
.ten a distant view^ of vessels, in summer, affords a 
most agreeably diversified scfene. 

On the summit of this mountain stands a 
house, called the Watch-house, in which six or 
seven men can sit. It is constructed of four 
large stones, covered by two more for a roof, on 
the top of which is erected a pyramidal tower of 
small stones. 

In the same parish stands a rock rising per- 
pendicular on all sides to a vast height, which at a 
few miles distance looks Kke a ship under full sail; 
Near to this are two very high inaccessible pillars, 
on which the large species of cormorants breed. 
What is extraordinary, the rock possessed by 
these birds one year is deserted the next, and re- 



turned to again after being a year unpossessed. 
This singular practice lias been carrijed on time 
immemorial. 

Here is a small isle, called Dorholm, perforat- 
ed by a vast arch seventy feet in heightj under 
which boats fish, having light from an opening at 
the top. \ 

Next to this is the holnv and isle of Stenness, 
so much celebrated fqr the great number of kitti- 
weaks which resort to it ; the young of which 
being esteemed delicious food, are taken in great 
abundance. 

, To the north of Stenness is the Maiden Sker* 
ry, a rock so called from its having never been 
trodden on by man. The loffy rock called the 
Ocean Skerry, stands about two miles from this, 
andserves as a good landmark for ships wanting 
a harbour in their passage from the north. 

Not far from this rock is the island of Pap»,. 
having a natural cave of three entrances, through 
which the tide ebbs and flows. It has several 
apartments, and is wide enough ta admit a large 
boat with the oars at full length oii each side.. 
This gloomy cavern grows gradually wider to- 
wards the centre, which nature has ornamented* 
with a beautiful arch. Beyond tbis>, the boat t& 
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directed by a smatl gleam of light from m aper- 
ture in the top. 

The island of Bressaj lies to the eait of Main- 
land) and is aboui four xnilfis lo^, and two 
broad* 

^ A4jaiaiRg to tim Island, and on tile soutb^eait 
side of it, lies the small but fertile Island of Noss^ 
the south headland of wbiah 14 not les$ than four 
hundred and c^bty feet in perpeadicular height. 
Oj^pofite to this> and distant ninety-six feet 6ma 
the Island) stands another perpendicular roek or 
holtQi of the same height, quite level at the top) 
aad producing ejicellent pasture for she^ 

To transport them there, howeyert might well, 
kaTC been thought impossible; but hnman in- 
genuity requires only the exhibition of 4ifiieulties 
in ordei; to overcoaie tbeni. An islander clisnb- 
^ ed up the rocfc^ and hairing Castened some rc^es 
to flakes he drove into the «oil on the top, threw 
tkem across the intervening chasm to the hi&ad^ 
land, where they were i» like maaaer fa8ikii.e4. 
A cradle or baslcet was tben drawn along tl^eae 
ropeS) and sheep are'thus transported to, aM 
from the hobn ; and the eg|[s or young of the 
«ea-fi>wl, whioh there brei^ in veevt numbers, fall 
an easy ff^y «o tiieakiil and .indQWy ^ man. 
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The adventurou9 islander who firat aseeuded 
the holm^ and shewed the possibility of joining il^ 
to the Island, Trpni an ei^cess of fa^rf^yery, met 
with 9Sk untimely end. Disd^nini; to pass over 
ia the cradle, and trusting that the same ejipert- 
pess which had conducted him to the suinwt of 
the rock would enable him to descend jtQ its base, 
-^ht fell and was dashed to pieces. 

Qitem 9% non tenuity niagnis tamen excidit ansh. 

It may be ot^served, that both n^en and horsee 
are transported over the rapid rivers of South 
America in a similar manner. Vid. UlL Voyage 
4e I'Ameri^^ vol. i. p. 358. 

As there i# a considerable, discrepancy in au- 
thors as to the height of this rock, and the ^readth 
of the chasm ; and not having iqyself , an oppor* 
tunity of exaniining it, I have followed the nc- 
count given by the accurate Pennant in his Arc* 
tic Zoohgy. 

The erection of a light-house on the Island of 
Npss wonld be of essential service tp ^he if^teresta 
of Navigation-^ Many valuable ships, and among; 
otherjs, a Russian frigate of 38 guns, have beett^ 
|09t on the efist coast of tlie Shetland Isles^ 

To the north of Mainland. lies Yell, an inland 
twenty miles long, and nearly tweire l^oad^ witb 
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several good harbours^ or yoes, as th^y are calU 
ed hj the inhabitants. 

Foula lies to the west of Mainland. It is 
about three miles long, and one and a half broad, 
and has only one harbour. This is called Ham, 
and is much resorted to by fishermen. Foula 19 
thought by some to be that Island which the 
ancients reckoned the ultimate limit of the habits 
able globe, and to which, therefore, they gare 
the appellation of ^^ Ultima Thule.**' This sup- 
position is not founded solely on the mere analogy 
of the name, but also on the authority of Tacitus, 
who, speaking of the victories obtained by Agri- 
cola, and how far he penetrated nortlTward, uses 
this expression : ^^ Insukis quas Orcadas vocant 
invenit domuitque; dtspecta est et Tkule qmdam- 
tenusJ* TaciL Vit, Agric. § 10. But though the 
high land of Foula may be easily seen, in a clear 
day, from the northern part of the >Orkneys,j 
still it is doubtful whether this be really the island 
so called ; because had the Roman fleet passed 
to the north of the Orkneys, they must have seen 
Mainland, Yell, and Unst, lying to the north of 
Foula. It may be further observed, that the- 
description of Thule, as given by Pbmp. Mela,' 
lib. 3. § 6, and Pliny, lib. 2. § 75, and lib. 4. 
§ 16, is not reconcileabli^ with the supposition of 
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its being identical with Fouia. At Thule, says 
Pomponius, ** Per Sohtitium vero nulla (noctes 
sunt) quod turn jam manifeatior nonfulgorem modo 
sed sui quoqiie partem maximam ostentctt.'" 'This > 
phenomenon^ as Vossius has observed, can only 
belong to the 66th and 67th "degree of latitude, 
and gives considerable countenance to the opi- 
nion of Thule being the same with Iceland. 

The statement of Pliny, who is not celebrated 
for geographical accuracy, is alike irrecpncile- 
able with either hypothesis, and belongs only to 
the Pole itself. 

These (with the estception of Unst,) are all 
the islands belonging to Shetland that are worth 
notice, though they are nearly forty in number. 
About seventeen of these are inhabited ; the rest 
being inconsiderable, are called Holms, and used . 
only for pasture. ' 

On our arrival in Bressay Sound, there were 
anchored twenty-six ships from London, Hull, 
and Whitby, ^ach of whichi in turn, gave us three 
cheers, which we as often returned. All these 
ships were waiting for men, it being th'e place 
where most of the ships bound to the Greenland 
fishery qall at to make up their complement. 
. The Captain finding men very scarce, and wa- 
ges high, did not engage any hands at Lerwick. 
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We afterwards weighed aneh^r and sailed out of 
the north entriAce for Baiti Sound, Island of 
Unst. 

BaIti Sound is in the middle of the east side of 
the Island, into whieh it stretches . nearly two 
miles. Before the entrance, is a large narrow 
Island, called Balti, whence the Sound derives its 
name, and which shelters it from all winds, form**' 
ing^n excellent saCe harbour or anchoring place. 
If a ship be leaky, there are several very com- 
modious beaches oo^ which she may be laid uatil 
thoroughly repaired. This harbour used to be 
the most frequented of any in Shetland, especial- 
ly by ships going to Archangel and Greenland. 

Unst» the remotest oi the Shetland Isles, and 
most northern part of his Britannic Majesty^s do- 
minions, is supposed to be about eight miles long 
and four broad. 

A hill called Vallafield rises within a mile eutid 
a half of its northern extremity, and runs diceet- 
ly parallel to the western eoast, to the very nor- 
thern point. It is six hundred feet high. At 
right angles with this bill, stands Crossfield, near- 
ly in the middle of the island. To the north lie» 
Saxafortb, which is seven hundred Sset l»gh. It 
is the highest in the Island, and may be seen 
upwards of forty miles off the coast* A hill^ oall- 
ed Vordhill, runs parallel to the east coast 
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Anumg tbese hill» are tracts of level fertile 
grouiicly and tfaie* highest hill is some feet covered 
withf black moss. Unst contains many fresh wa* 
tcrlechs. TJr»t of Cliffjs two miles long, and 
n^lj half a mile broad. The banks of this loch 
exhibit pleasant and ^ost beautiful acenery. frofn 
this loch a few smaller ones run to the southern 
part of the Island. 

The baadlaads here rise to the height of sixty 
or seventy fathoms { but the shores of the baya 
and harbours are low and sandy. 

<About this Island are scattered here and there 
a great many very small ones. 

Ar^Hinid the coast are several curious natural 
oaves. One at Sba has its roof supported by oc- 
tagonal pillars. 

At Burra Frith are a vast number of small 
icairesi rnnaing from the sea under the hills. One 
^ these 4MiIy is entered once a y ear« and robbec} 
'of the seals which frequent it. The restore most- 
ly inaccessible. 

To the east of this, imder an arm of the hill of 
Saxaforth, is a magnificent natural areh three 
hundred feet long, and of a considerable height^ 
through which a boat can row. 
, The Shetland Isles, (called by the Dutch, Zet- 
land ; and by the Danes, Yetland,) lie between 
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sixiy and sixty-one degrees of liorth latitude, and 
have their longest day about nineteeoi and their 
shortest about five hours. 

These Islands, with those of the Orkneys, make 

« 

one of the counties of Scotland, which send a re- 
presentative to the British Parliament. 

The climate of these, ^ of ail other Isles of like 
size, is far from being settled. The atmosphere 
is, in general, moist. They have also heavy snows, 
but not much frost ; and are often visited by- 
dreadful storms of wind, rain, and thunder, in so 
much that the water is agitated even to the bot- 
tom of these comparatively shallow seas. 
. Owing to the great refraction of northern la- 
titudes, for about three months in summer they 
enjoy the sight of the sun almost without inter- 
mission ; but, for the same space in winter, (es- 
pecially in December,) that luminary hardly rises 
above the horizon, and is commonly obscured by 
clouds and mists. 

The Bun from far shows with, a sickly face> 
Too weak the fogs and mighty dews to chase. 

In ' this gloomy season, the absence of day is 
supplied partly by moon-light, and partly by the 
radiance of the aurora borealis^ or merry-dancers, 
as they are called in these Islands. These are 
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the constant attendants of clear evenings, and 
prove great relief* amidst the gloom of the dark 
winter night. Thej commonly appear at tWi- 
light near the horizon, of a dun colour, approach- 
ing to yellow ; som.etimes continaing in that state 
for several hours without any apparent motion, 
; after which they break ouf into streams of strong- 
er light, spreading into columns, and altering 
slowly into ten thousand -different shapes, vary- 
ing their colours from all the lines of yfellow to 
the most obscure russet. They often cover the 
whole hemisphere, and then make the most bril- 
liant appearance. Their motions at these times 
are amazingly quick ; and they astonish the spec- 
tator with the rapid change of their form. They 
break out in places where none were seen before, 
> skimming briskly along the heavens : are sudden- 
ly extinguished, and leave behind an uniform dus- 
ky tract This again is brilliantly illuminated in 
the same maqner, and as suddenly left a dull 
blank. In certain nights they assume the appear- , 
ance of vast columns, on one side of the deepest 
yellow, on the other declining away, till it become 
undistinguished from the sky. 

They have generally a strong tremulous mo. 
tton from end to end, which continues till the 
whole vanish* According to the state of the at- 
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mospbere^ they differ in colours. Thej oftea as- 
sume \he eoloiir of blood, and make a most dread- 
ful appearance. The rustic sages represent these 
phenomena as prognoaticative of future erents, 
and thereby affright the gaping multitude with 
dread of war, famine^ and pestilential dcrasta- 
tions. Vid. Pen* Arct, ^ZooL vol. i. p. 87. 

The ebb tidea here run north, and the flood 
tides to the southward, unless on the nortH and 
Etouth extremities of the country, where they run 
east and west ; but their rapidity is inconsiderable 
when compared to that of the friths of Orknej. 

The shores are generally lofty, and ris^ almost 
perpendicular from the occqu. 

I went out with the Captain in one of the sfaip^ 
boats, and sailed round some of the headlanda of 
Unst. The scene was truly sublime :*— fogs im«* 
mured their summits ; the noise of the sea dash* 
ing against the rocks ; * and the screams of the 
eagles and other birds of prey, which there eni- 
joy perfect security ; combined with the somhre 
and terrific appearance exhibited by these biik 
warks of nature, impressed us with nwe and a 
pleasing kind of astonishment The prospect to 
me was quite novel I had formerly been fami- 
liar only with champaign countries ; but I bad 
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no difficulty ui declaring, that H was from some 
such scene as thb only, that one could form aa 
adequate conception of natural magnificence. 

The face of the. country exhibits a prospect of 
black craggy mountains and marshy plains, in- 
terspersed irith some verdant spots wbicb appear 
smooth anil fertile. Neither tree nor shrub is to 
be aeen^ except the juniper and heath. 

Throughout the horrid wild no tree wva Meot. 
, Eert^t eUd in rueseti loorn'd (be lirely ^rcexk 

This want of trees and shrubs is the mortf re** 
markable, as in different parts of these Islands 
there are evident marks of their having been once 
a wooded country. In the Island of Fouia are 
\ often found the remains of large trees laid bare 
by the vjolence^ of some tempest^ carryipg away 
the strata which covered them. At present, bow* 
erer, no kind of wood can be made grow : and it 
is found extremely difficult to cultiviate even the 
lowest and most common shrub. This decrease 
of. vegetation has not been satisfactorily account* 
ed for. 

The nature of the soil is very different. In 
some places H consists of deep moss, with a sandy 
bottom ; in others the moss is (»ily about a foot 
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deep over a stratum of clay. The cultivated parts 
consist generally of a mixture of clay and^ small 
stones. In some places there is abundance of 
tough clay, similar to ths^t used in Britain ia the 
manufacture of bricks or pottery. 

No coal has hitherto been disco rered in these 
Islands, but in several of them are found lime- 
stone, freestone, rock-crystal, corals, white spar, 
iron ore, copper ore, sulphur, fuller's earth, and 
veins of variegated jasper. 

Springs of fresh water are frequent in the moun- 
tains ; and there are numerous lakes and streams, 
abounding in salmon, trout, &c. 

Along the shores are a great . many ancient 
towers, originally known by the name of Bur- 
rows or Dur\s ; but by the inhabitants, they are 
now called Wart or Wardhills. They were so 
arranged, that the whole Islands could, by sig- 
nals from one to another, be apprised of approach- 
ing danger in a very short time. Som^times they 
were used for state prisons. Vid. Baxter, GIobs, 
Anttq, Brit, 

Some of these are surrounded with dry ditches, 
others with walls. . I saw one in Unst, called 
Snaburgh, which has both a wet and a dry ditch. 
One of these ditches is cut with great labour 
through the solid rock. 
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There is another in Fetjar, (one of themost 
retnote of tbe Shetland Isles,) in the form of a 
Roman Camp, having in the middle a rectangu^ 
lar area surrounded by a wall, and that by an 
earthen rampart of the same figure. Vid. Plate^ 
JPen. Ant. ZaoL vol. 1. p. 33. 

Druidical circles of stones are also common 
bere. • 

There have also beeta fouad swords made of 
the bones of large fish, flint heads of arrows, 
flint hatchets, &c. 

In the Island of Uiist are two curious sepuL* 
chral circles. The largest consists of three con- 
centric circles, its greatest being fifty feet in dia. 
meter. The outermost circle is formed of small 
stones, the other two of earth. Through all these 
is a single narrow entrance to a tumulus which 
stands in the centre. 

The other circle is considerably less, and has 
only two rings made of earth. 

An e:xtensive burying-place has also been dis- 
covered in the Isle of Westra, by the violence of 
the winds blowing away the sands which covered 
the bodies twenty feet below the surface of the 
earth. Near this are a great many graves, dis** 
covered only by a few short upright stones set in 
the level sand« 
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Among the human bones hare been found those 
ti oxen, horses, dogs, and sheep ; as alao battle- 
Bxes, different kind« of swords, braasen dagger«, 
•knives, spoons, cups, curious stones, beada^ &c. 
At one time tliere was found a tbigh bone doselj 
encircled by a ring of gold. Pen. Jrct. Zool. 

YtA. i. p. 36. 

In the more early stages of society, this custon 
of bttrying^ weapons, and the rude aynrtiols of 
worship along with the dead, was perhaps curery 
where practised. The Catacombs of Egypt, and 
theTumuliof Peru, abound with relics of this de- 
scription. The following verses of Virgil alhide 
to the same ceremony : 

. Some in the flames, * the wheels iuid ^bodies throw, 
^ The swords and helmets of the vanquishM foe; 
J Some the known shields their brethren bore in vain. 
And unsuccessful jav'lins of the slain. 

Pjtt^b Virg, lib. L xi. dS6* 

tt has b^en long since observed, that the two 
extremes of heat and coM are alite unfavounAle 
to the growth of such animab as may be consi- 
dered indigenous to the temperate zone. Eircesr 
sive heat in the one case Induces relaxation ; while 

• The funeral piles. 
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the cofttraiy extreme diminishes the tital princi* 
pie, and stunts ikie growth of the Mimal. The 
animals eommlin t9 Britain are, in the Shetland 
Isles^ of h greatly i^dtreed si^^. Their horses, 
familiar to usbj (?he name of 'iJielties, are very 
numerous, and seldom, more tbati nine or ten 
fcands high. They are covered with long hair, 
and are remarkably strongs ^iriled,vand not un- 
iiandsome Tbey are ehii^y used for carrrmg 
home peats, and nerer receive any food but what 
they igatiier from the scanty herbage of the 
ground : Neither are they et'lfr put into a house, 
so that many of them die in the winter. 

T^e steadiness with which these ^ponies Iravei 
through the most rugged paths is sur{Mrising. 
In both 1806 and 1807, 1 made several e:xpedi-. 
tions into the country mounted m thiem. Ati 
islander preceded me to point out the way. At 
first I thought my brains must have been dashed 
out, but I soon recovered from tMs panic. In the 
most wretched and precipitous paths, the animal 
never made a single fal^ step, and also travelled 
with considerable agility. 

The Shetland eows are also very small, andt)w- 
ing to the scarcity of fodder, give but little milk. 
They are kq^t close m the house, summer and 
winter ; and are littered with heath, and some- 
times with peat mould. 
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The women of Shetland are, in general) ig* 
Rorant of making cheese; but their butter, when 
manufactured for sale, i^ equal to any that can 
be found1elsewhere% That made for the paymeol 
of rent is of a much inferior qualitj. 

It was an old custom here to pay their rent 
one half in grease butter at Lammas, and tbc 
other half in money at Martinmas. This cus- 
tom, liowerer, is generally relinqi^iihed, and tb< 
butter converted into money. 

Their method of making butter bekig curious, 
I have thought^ proper to describe it. Thef 
fill their churn with milk, which they churn in the 
\|sual way till the oleaginous part be made to se-| 
parate from the serum. They then throw ifl 
some red-hot stones, and continue churning till 
the butter float at the top, when it is taken out, 
and carefully washed and salted-. The butter- 
inilk being boiled, what floats on the surface is 
used as food, and the residue is esteemed an excel- 
lent beverage; .and whenrkept over winter, they 
reckon it an efficacious antidote against the lad 
effects arising from the constant me of fish. 

Their swine are of a remarkably small sizfj 
short backed, and easily fed. A pig ready f4 
the spit is often sold at two shillings. ' 
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^heir fA^Bp (the most profitable part of their 
live stock, and yvhich are calculated to be from 
110,000 to 120,000 in number,) are likewise of 
very small growth. One between three and five 
years old, sells .from four to seven shillings. 

In winter, especially when the ground is'cover- 
ed with snow, these animals feed on the sea-weed, 
with which the shores are covered. This they 
resort to by a kind of natural instinct ; for as 
soon as the tide begins to ebb, the whole body of , 
them (although feeding several miles olf,) make 
for the sea shores^ where they stay as lon^as the 
tide will permit them, aniiftjien return to their 
usual walks. 

a* I 

The wool of these sheep is remarkjubly soft 
and fine ; but there is so much diversity in its 
quality, that some stockings at L. 3^ 2». per palm^ 
and others at sixpence, arc made from it. The ^ 
common price of tolerably good stockings is from 
five shillings to half-a-guinea per pair. They 
are all knitted. The very fine ones, which are 
esteemed superior in value 4;o silk, will pass 
through a^gjril finger ring. The different co- ^ 
lours of tn^^ool are white, black, light grey, 
and sometimes a russet. The sheep are never 
inborn; but early in June the wool is pulled off 
<witbout injuring the animal. In this process 
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care is iaken to leave the long haica whicb grow 
amongst the wool, by wfaieh tneaiM the joung 
wool is sheltered, and the animal kept *w8rm and 
comfortable.* 

Tbe people of these Isles have atteetpted • t« 
introduce a larger breed of sheep from Britain, 
but the inclemency of the climate rendered their 
labours abortive. This verifies what the famous 
Scottish historian says of these Isles : 

<^ Adeo ferGf ut nullum animal niit tUie naimm 
firatr Buch. lib. 1. § SO. 

Here are neither hares nor foxes, though rab- 
bits are plenty ; tb? skins of which are sold at 
about hal^a-guinea per dozen. The flesh of 
these is i]fAbiiig inferior to those of Britain, 
tliough they are somewhat less in si^er 

The other wild quadrupeds which have reached 
these ^Islands, are, the otter, brown rat, com- 
mon mouse, fetid shrew, and bat 

* Shetland sheep seem to be peculiarly calculated for an in- 
sular situation, hence they are distinguished by Sir John Sin- 
clair by the name of ** Island sheep.'* 

•« It has been lately discovered thai th^Moof this faraed, 
with the fleece on* may be prepared so asvHRIke a b^uUAil 
iUr ; and their excellent quality may probaUy make them fit to 
be converted into morocco leather, the raw material of which 
cannot easily be procured in sufficient quantities.^ Tid. Re- 
port of the Society for the Improvement of British Wool* 
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^Elie ^lefkBd hits tibw»A with fie>^al kinds 
of birds, as curlevrs, snipeS} grouse, green plovers^ 
Tedsbanks, herons, and other waders, Tbe short- 
eaved otrl is aiao frequently seen here, and makes 
its nest on the grlHind. This species never fiies, 
likm 0lhar owls, in search of prey, but sits quiet 
4>n an eminence, watchin j^ like a cat the a^ear- 
anee of niiee 4r other ycrmin. No partridges 
areibsuHl in these I^, and many of the other 
biffds jxi^geaAe to a w»raier dime on the approach 
•dfiwintop. ' 

The lofty dtffs. impending orer the oeton, «re 
tbr haunts of eagles, falcons, ravens, hawks» 
-hooded crows, &Ci The Eriie«eagles» whkh are 
^ery ravenous, and de^ructive amomg ^e iaaftbs» 
possess the most exalted precipices, and, like the 
fokons^ will not admit of ony seeiety. This, 
PISmy, in Ixia Hisi. Nat. Uh. 10« c. S. beaulifaUy 
expresses :*->^^ Umm par AqvOarum m&gm-tsd jw» 
pukmdmn tructn^ ut saHetur^ indiget: deitrminani 
ergB sptiia wcc in pr^Memo.pnteitaUur.'" 

:A preminm of three shiHings and fotirpence is 
-^Aitained for^drilling one -of these eagles; and 

aoiftHer premiums are given for killing less de* 

structive birds. 
il«re are also seen grey linnets, larks, sparrows, 

red fareafsts, wrens, hmdratis, and stone cbdtters. 

c 2 
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The tamrfow) are, geese, ducks, pidgeons, dimg- 
hill fowl, and some turkeys. 

' To the- wkiding bays resort swans, dunler, 
dack,- and soiand geese ; teal, Greenland doves, 
shearwMers, kittiweaks, (whieh are amassiBglj 
R«imerous,) different ktnd»<>f gulls, cormoi^Bts, 
and other aquatic birds. 

In tlie Islands ofUnst and Foiila is bred a bkd 
of the web-footed kind,- called Skua, about two 
feet long, having its claws sharp, strongs and 
hooked like tho&e of a kite. It preys. on the 
lesser water fowl like a rapacious land bird, and 
is so remarkably courageous, and fierce in defend- 
kig its >young, that it will even repel the €agle 
from its haunts. Some birds are driven here by 
the frost .from the inclement north, and pass their 
winter in -the Shetland bays;, whikt others, 
(mostly of the paimated kind$) retire in the 
spring to more southern latitudes. The 'guille- 
mot remains in^these Islands till November. 

.This is a very pretty bird, about one foot and 
a half long. Its bill is about three indies long ; 
headj neck, back, wings, and taiHof a deep moose 
•colour. Its breast and belly milk white. There 
is another bird« called the stormy petrel^ ofa black 
and :white colour, wttji a black bill much hobked 
* at the end. It .breeds commonly anaong the 
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loose stones ou the shore ; and bounding into the 
water, often affrights the superstitious fishermeP) 
ivho take it to be an omen of some impending 
disaster.- These birds are found at all distances 
from land, in ail parts of ^tfae Atlantic, from 
Great Britain to the coast of North America; 
and follow ships in great flocks. On apcount of 
their clamour at night (being silent through the 
daj) they are hated by sailors, who (imagin- 
ing they forebode a storm,) call them witches. ^ 

Our sailors shot many of these birds; but that 
had not much^ effect in making the others keep a 
more respectful distance. 

Matiy of the inhabitants of these Islands feed, 
during the season, on the eggs and young of wild 
birds. These they procture in a very dangerous 
manned from cliffs, in some places from sixty to 
one hundred fathoms high. The attempt is 
mostly made from above. The dauntless adven* 
turer descends by a rope made either of straw or 
hog^s bristles, and held by a person at the top. 
Oftentimes the rope breaks, and the unhappy 
fowler is eitlier dashed to pieces or drowned. 
The hecessity of shifting the rope from place 
to place, with the impending weight of the fowler 
and his prey, renders the attempt much more 

hazardous. 

c 3 
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deep over a stratum of clay. The cultivated parts 
consist generally of a mixture of clay and^ small 
stones. In some places there is abundance of 
tough clay, similar to ths^t used in Britain ia the 
manufacture of bricks or pottery 

No coal has hitherto been discorered in these 
Islands, bat in several of them are found lime* 
stone, freestone, rock-crystal, corals, white spar, 
iron ore, copper ore, sulphur, fuller's earth, and 
veins of variegated jasper. 

Springs of fresh water are frequent in the mouu- 
tains ; and there are numerous lakes and streams, 
abounding in salmon, trout, &c. 

Along the shores are a great . many ancient 
towers, originally known by the name of Bur- 
rows or Dui\s ; but by the inhabitantsL they are 
now called Wart or Wardhills. They were so 
arranged, that the whole Islands could, by dg- 
nals from one to another, be apprised of approach- 
ing danger in a very short time. Sometimes they 
were used for state prisons. Vid. Baxter, G^bs. 
Anttq. Brit, 

Some of these are surrounded with dry ditches^ 
others with walls. I saw one in Unst, called 
Snaburgh, which has both a wet and a dry ditch. 
One of these ditches is cut with great labour 
through the solid rock. 
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There is another in Fetlar, (one of the most 
remote of the Shetland Isles,) in the form of a 
Koman Camp, having in the middle a rectangu<- 
lar area surrounded by a wall, and that by an 
earthen rampart of the same figure. Yid. Plate^ 
Pen. Jrpt Zaol. vol. 1. p. 33. 

Druidical circles of stones are also common 
here. • 

There have also beeti found jswords made of 
the bones of large fish, flint heads of arrows, 
fHnt hatchets, &c. 

In the Island of Uiist are two curious sepul*. 
ehral circles. The largest consists of three con- 
centric circles, its greatest being fifty feet in dia- 
meter. The outermost circle is formed of small 
stones, the other two of earth. Through all these 
is a single narrow entrance to a tumulus which 
stands in the centre. 

The other circle is considerably less, and has 
only two rings made of earth. 

An "extensive burying-place has also been dis- 
covered in the Isle of Westra, by the violence of 
the winds blowing away the sands which covered 
the bodies twenty feet below the surface of the 
earth. Near this are a great many graves, dis- 
covered only by a few short upright stones set in 
the level sand. 
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Among tbe human bones hare been found those 
^f oxen, horseS) dogs, And sheep ; as aleo battle- 
axes, different kinds of swords, brasen daggers, 
•knives, spoons, cups, curious stones, beads, 8re. 
At one time there was found a thigh bone doseljr 
encircled by a ring of gold. Pefl. Jr<t. Ztxd. 
rtA. i. p. 36. 

In the more early stages of society, this custoai 
of burying weapons, and the rude symbols of 
worship along with the dead, was perhaps ^iinsary 
where practised. The Catacombs of Egypt, and 
theTumuli of Peru, abound with relics of this de- 
scripftion. The following verses of Virgii aUudc 
to the same ceremony : 

Some in the flames,* the -wheels fuid bodies throw, 
The swords and helmets of the YanquishM foe ; 
* Some the known shields their brethren bore in vain. 
And unsuccessful jav'iins of the slain. 

Pjtt'b Virg. lib. L si. n^^. 



It has been long since observed, that the two 
extremes of heat and cold are alite unfavourabk 
to the growth of such animals as may be consi- 
dered indigenous to the temperate zone. Ext^es- 
sive heat in the one case induces relaxation ; while 

• The funeral piles. 



the coiitraiy extreme diminishes the vital princi* 
pie, and stunts ikjd groMii of the animal. The 
animals eommlsn to Britain are, in the Shetland 
IsleS) of a greatly redooed s\4se. Their horses, 
familiar to usbj the same of -^^helties, are very- 
numerous, and seldom more than nine or ten 
hands high. They are covered with long hair, 
«»d are remarirably strong, ^iiited, \and not un* 
iiandsome. Tbey are chiefly used for carrying 
liome peats, and never receive any food but what 
they :gatiier from the scanty herbage of the 
ground : Neither are lihey ever put into a house, 
60 that many of them die in the winter. 

T^e steadiness with which these ^ponies travel 
through the most rugged paths is surprising. 
In both 1806 and 1807, I made several expedi- 
tions into the country mounted m them. Aid 
islander preceded me to point out the way. At 
first I thought my brains must have been dashed 
out, but I soonteeovered from tim panic. In the 
most wretched and precipitous patbs, the animal 
never made a single fal^ step, and also travelled 
with considerable agility. 

The Shetland eows are atso very small, andow- 
ing to the scarcity of fodder, give but little milk. 
They are kq^t close in the house, summer and 
winter ; and are littered with heath, and some- 
times with peat mould. 
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is limestone ; but the seasons are so various, that it 
is impossible to state the precise time of b«rvest» 

The grain crop consists of a small kind of 
black or grey oals, and a species of bi^ley, com* 
monly called bear or big. The oatmeal baa » 
bitter burnt taste. The potatoes^ bcmever, are 
toleraUy good* 

Very little time is, in general^ devoted to g«» 
tbering of manure. Sometimes tbey make use 
of sea-weed either by itself, or made into small 
dunghills with cow dung or earth* Nc^witii* 
standing that they have abundance of Itmestone 
and peats, they seldom use lime as a manure^ 
owing to which neglect, and the want of failow^^ 
ing, they have frequently a plentiful crop of 
weeds. 

There is a very great stop to agricultural iofi- 
provements still to be considered. Most of the 
tenants hold their farm from year to year by a 
verbal bargain; and the stipulations of the very 
few writtea leases that are granted, consist ebieC- 
ly in binding the tenant assiduously to^ attead 
his landlord's fishing as long as^ he possesses hi» 
farm. Now, any failure in this is a forfeiture of 
the agreement.- But he may labour the land as 
he pleases ; no question is asked on this head by 
the landlord. 
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The gma is cut down in the usual way, and 
whea fit^ is carried home either on the shoulders 
of the women, or on horoeback.. 

There are not more than t#o or three carts 
in these islamls,. and these are only kept by 
gen tfemeia by way ^f novelty. Neither are there 
any roads, public or prtrate, except the foot-paths^ 
made over the hilk by the horses^ cattle, and 
sheep. 

The landlords build the farm-houses at their 
own expense. They are generally mean, low 
bute, into which' a person must enter in a bend* 
ifl^ poiture^ and if he have not a guide (unless 
he be acquainted with the windings of the fabric,) 
be will scarcely' find the apartment occupied by 
the family^ they and their cattle being, for the 
most part, inhabitants of the same huilding.^ 
They- have the^ fire in the middle of the liouse» 
The beds are commonly like those of ships, with 
elidiiig^ doors; A table, a pot, and some stools^ 
are the principal furniture to be seen. 

Whether there were any chests, presses, cup-* 

« 

boards, &c. in any of the huts which I visited, 
Ae continual smoke would not admit being as- 
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certftioed. It is evideDi, howeTer, that they are 
exempt from the lymdow tax, as they have only 
a small hole beside^ that of thechimney, on whicb 
is a door to shut and open occasionally. 

The office-houses (where there are any,) are 
truly despicable. These the tenants build at tkeir 
own expense, and Jn the cheapest manner they 
can, on account of the uncertainty of their te- 
nure. 

Here are few inciosures, so that the land lies 
almost wholly in open fields ; and by this breacb 
of agricultural economy their crops are exposed 
lo the ravages of the numerous sheep, catt4e, See. 
ijirhich feed on the commons without herdsmen. 

These islanders trade chiefly to Leith, Lon* 
d<Hi, and Hamburgh ; and with Dutch fishermen,, 
and such ships as visit their coasts. The chief 
exports are linen and woollen yarn, rugs, stock- 
ings, butter, dried fish, herrings, oil, feathers, 
skin^ of various kinds, and kelp ; the manufac- 
ture of which was first commenced in 17$Q: The 
commodities imported are corn, oatmeal, spirits, 
tobacco, lines and hooks, salt, &c. 
. Here the Greenland ships are freqitently 
served with mittens, night-caps, comforters^ wig?, 
&c. 
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The inhabilftiib are 8iu;e to come ivith their 
boa.ts alongside isuch ships as happen to call in 
tiere. They bring with them fisfa^ fowlj eggs, &c. 
, for whidi they get beef, pork^flrar, meal, or such 
provisions ' as they may wish to have. They 
choose raUier to barter than sell for money, pro- 
bably for this reason, that they generally get more 
than the value of their commodities ; at least^ 
they do not fail to ask plenty, and have cunning 
enough to lay down their case as very deplorable, 
which tends to excite in the breasts of command- 
ers of vessels, that sympathy which is so pecu* 
liar to sailors. The Shetlanders by these liieans, 
find a very good market for such things as tliey 
have to dispose of, and generally get as much 
meat and drink as they can take while on board. 
The Shetland Isles are divided into 12 parish- 
es, in which are placed 12 ministers, the office of 
some of whom is very laborious, there being diffe- 
rent small islands in one parish : besides, the paths 
are remarkably bad, and the people so wretched- 
ly poor, that they cannot afford to acqommodate 
their pastor in times of public examinations, vi- 
sitations, &c« insomuch, that unless be carry 
with him, on thos^e occasions, some store of ria- 
ticum^ he must content himself with the soothing 
hope of a hearty meal on his return borne. 
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TbeMLMiand* eajof tiM ad vantage o£ paroehial 
sehoolmadters, hairing the tMilaries dkmred on 
the Seottish estabHriHnent ; hy whieb meus tht 
ifihabitiints are all taught to read, write, and qo^ 
derstand arithmetic; and among tfaost of mof 
rank, the Latin^ Greeks and' FVeneh langnagw 
are not unknown, as also th6 mdimentt of: the 
mathematics. 

TheEngliirh language 'prevaits in all these is- 
lands ; bitt thej bjeing a long thne subject to the 
Kings of Norway, it is spoken with the accent of 
that country, and is mixed with a great nmiiy 
Norwegian words, especially in Foula Neither 
here nor in the Oricneys is the Gaelic language 
known: - 

English as well as Danish money b current 
here ; but neither species is superabundant ^ 

According to the latest account, this group of 
inlands contains 29,379 inhabitants, among wh<Mn 
are about S considerable proprietors, and » great 
many small ones. The whole land-rent amounts 
to about L. 5000 per annum, which is a smidl 
sum when compared with the profits the proprie- 
tors make by the fisheries, in which they are alt 
concerned. This business is carried on by the 
tenants ; an affair which tends much to afTect the 

state of ihe common people at large. The la&d- 

3 
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lordS) as before ia^tttioned^ make tiieif lands rab^ 
servient to tUs trade, bjr setting tlien» in small 
pertkHist<> fishermen : aod^ ia order the mwe to 
prop^gale the homM speeies for the purpose of 
fishing, the young men get premiiuns^ of small 
ffttbdirisions of land, (though witbovt leaseO on 
their Udring wires. The poor, who thua 8wal« 
low the matrimomat bait^ getting more numeroua 
ftuniiies than tfaejr eao maintain, and having^ no 
wajr of supporting themseitres but bj the fish 
whidi they take, (and which they are obliged to^ 
sell to their landlords at a fixed price,) are' often 
necessitated, etther to go on bocHrd saeh merckmit 
reisels as call in here, or to enter Tokintarily into 
his Majesty'^s Nary. In ihauy places, three or 
four families are fonnd on a fairm which' thirty or 
forty years ago was possessed only by one. 

Unmarried men have another indncemeat to 
enter into matrimony ; for wben-Government re-* 
jquirea a number of men for the - Navy^ the pro* 
prietors take good care to send oif those' who are 
unmarried. By these factitious regulattons, the 
popuiatton has become superabundant, insomuch 
that the produce of the islands does not support 
their inhabitants more than seven or eight months 
in the year. 
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Before the proprietors of lands became so de^>-^ 
\y engaged in the fishing business^ juvenile or 
premature marriages were^ in these islands, look- 
ed on as next to a crime, because thereby the po- 
pulation might increase to such a degree as to 
become ruinous and oppressive to. the whole com- 
munity. For this reason, a regulation was made 
against marriage, unless when the parties could 
produce evidence that they possessed L.40 Scots, 
or L.3 : 6 : 8 Sterling. This salutary law is now 
never enforced, to the great prejudice of the 
whole inhabitants. It is curious to observe how 
the principles of Mr. Malthus accommodate them- 
selves to, and receive illustration from, the small- 
eat societies. 

The secluded inhabitants of these solitary i^les 
are very unhealthy, and seem to complain of one 
general disorder, which is of a phthisical and scro- 
phulous nature, the cause of which evidently 
seems to be this: the men are exposed to intense 
cold at the fishing, where they remain twenty, 
four, thirty, and sometimes forty-eight hours in 
open boats ; get their feet wet ; and when they 
come home have but very sorry cheer to accom- 
modate themselves with ; nor is their daily em-^' 
ployment sufficiently laborious to prove a health- 
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f ul exercise. Hence proceedcolda, coughs, pbthi&u, 

pul monaliSj and every thing which renders the frame 
*a complete nest of oomplipated disorders. The 

women above the common rank, lead a very se- 
dentary life, and' seldom appear out of doors, \\n* 
less at church, which, probably oh account of its 
great distance from them, they do not often^ visit. 
Besides, tea has found its way into these dreary 
fegipns, a constant use of which is the well-known 
enemy of those who lead sedentary lives, and do 
not take exercise sufficient to promote the neces* 
sary secretions. Hence come on relaxation of the 
solids, indigestion, flatulency, glandular obstruc* 
ilons, hysterics, &c. 

None of the female sex here appeared so heaU 
thy and .blooming as those employed in cultiva* 
ting the ground. 

During our stay here in both 1806 and 1807, 
I was asked to visit different sick patients, and 
found a private infirmary almost in every house. 
Tq some of these I hope I gave useful medicines ; 
to others I gave only some simples to satisfy 
them, as I found they were fast hastening, to that 
<* bourn whence no traveller returns.'* 

Medical advice and drugs are at a very exorbi- 
tant price here ; and such cordials as wine, &c. 
cannot be procured for love or money* As the 
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Captain was so charitable as taallov mrto give 
medieines gratis to such as were really objects of 

« 

compassion) I took nothing for my trouble in pre- 
paring them, or visiting the sick ; knowing, that 
if God should be pleased to make me an instni- 
mj^nt in relieving the distressed, I would be moce 
than amply repaid* 

April 3d» Having got eight men at Baiti Sduudy 
we weighed anchor at ten A. M, and sailed out 
bt the north entrance with a fine south-west 
breezC' 

For some dajs we had fine dear frosty wea- 
ther, during wbi(A time no particular occurrence 
took place* 

Oti the Ifth, at four P* M. we saw the limg 
ilfurrow island of Jan Mayen, (so Called from the 
name of its discoverer,) bearing n(»*th-east, and 
distant about ten leagues. It lieis in about 7P 
N. Lat. and 8* 15' E, Long, from Ferro. Vii 
Forster's Hist Vmf. to tht'North, p. 422. 

This island was once, in honour of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, called Mauritius Island ip 
Greenland^ to distinguish it from Mauritius Island 
en the N* W point of Spitsbergen. It stretches 
from N. E. to S. W. The north ^nd -rises into a 
high mountain called Beerenberg, from its being 
haunted bv bears ; though its steepness renders it 
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maeeessifafe to maui A &«ndrfd yArd» frdm tlte 
shore the water k about 8»t;)r '&thoiii» deep | 
bitf a li^0 lEtrtber out no scKindiiig^ have been 
found. 

The leas neighbouring to tins isiantl were for- 
tA^rly muefa frequented by whale-fishers, (espe- 
eisHy front IMl to 193S); but the whales are 
now ^^om fotmd' here, haring withdbrawn to the 
ice>_ where thejr enjoj more security. 

The bears, sea-horses, and other voracious ma* 
rine 9iub)a1s^ together with the foxes and cami- 
▼orous birds^ not fiifding so good a supply of whale 
carrion as u^ual, have ako, in a great measure, 
deserted the coast. 

Ofeithe Itad are stiff^seen some vestiges of those 
temporary buildings where the fishers of that thne 
boiled their blubber. But this practice of boiling 
blubber in the North has long since been discon- 
tinued, and is now performed on the retttrn of the 
vessels to their respective ports. 

In 1639, seveti sailors were left in Jan Mayen 
Island to winter ; but on the 7th of Jnne folte^- 
ing, they were all found dead, (chiefly of the scur* 
vj,) by some people^ from HoHand, who arrived 
there. It* was evident that they had liv^d through 
the winter, as their journal was carried down to 
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the SOth of April, soon after which they must hare 
falllta victims to disease* 

It is aeeesMff to obsenre, that the Dutch at this 
period entertained hopes of being able to found 
some permanent establishments in the North, and 
that for this purpose men were sometimes left in 
these islands, to make obseriratioos during the 
winter. The wretched fate that generally attend- 
ed these adventurers, at last induced the States- 
General totally to relinquish the attempt. 

Here we fell in with some streame 6f ice, which 
we went through in search of seals ; bdt of these 
we saw very few, and gpt none. Spoke a brig 
from Bergen. 15th, One sail in sight. 

On the 16th we were encountered by. s^ i^iolent 
atorm froni the north ; and after running, as near 
as we could calculate, about fifty leagues in a 
south-westerly direction, we were met by a great 
number of birds; this clearly shewed us to be at 
no great distance from land, and had we conti- 
nued under the same course,, we perh^s would 
soon have fallen in with Iceland ; here, however, 
we lay-to under close reefed top-sails, till the 
weather moderated, and on the 17th we sailed in 
a north-east direction. The weather at this time 
was' so hazy that we could not take an observa- 
tion ; and after a gale, and lying-to, not much 
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reliance caii 1>e pfaie^d or ttie reckoning bj ac- 

I may iiere remark, that top^sa^Is are-now ge« 
nerMj redkened4he be^t saih for a ship to'ty-to 
under. They* are not expOseS to accidents frwn 
becalming in a heavy sea ; 'and; from their height, 
they have more power to jteady the ship, than 
a sail of treble si^ nearer the deck : top*saiis 
used for lyiftg-to should be made of stouter can^ 
vaBs than usna}. 
•»d/ Tie Greenland fleet in sight. ' 
23d» Eighteen sail in company. Lay>to abont 
thnte quarters dfan iiour to get some fresh wa- 
ter ice, which is known from that of salt watet 
by itsi crystalline transpsflrency, the other being 
very opaque. We occasionally brought large 
pieces of it on board in a boat, wbith- were piled' 
^pqn the deck to serve as water for the use of the 
men; and had also a hogshead fiU^d with it for 
- the ^ea^water in the cabin. 

24th, Several showers ef snow. To-day we 
passed t'liat solitary spot called Blear, or Cherry 
Isl^d, in Lat. 74° Sff N. Long. l4^d' E. The 
fiujrfoce of this island ismountainous, craggy, and 
dreary in its aspect; exhibiting in some places 
a scene of black, stupendous » precipices.; and in 
others lofty eminences covered with snow. 
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. TJw etrs <>f fi^oj^ ipptoadliiig ^bU isMadjBic 
incessantly assailed with the sounds of the ivfw* 
'tttous waves dashiagt a^inat the ri^fgid shemi 
tbe ^asUog cottUioii of floating ice; the diaciMv 
daqt notes of iniHiinerable bicds ; ihe tmrkkig of 
arctic foxes ; the wortipg q{ walriwsS m^ ^ 
dread&ii roaring of the ipoiar-bears. 

The currents aear the inland at^ cemarkaUj 
rapid, which renders it impracticable to oast an- 
chor within two miles of it, where sonDdtag&csi 
be had in twoity or tiiirty fatboflas. Vid. Fotatef} 
p. 389. 

In 1€(M, this iskuid was visited by a ahip cm^ 
maaded by Stephen Beniiet» who, in this sd 
SMiny sueceedif^ voyages^ kiUcd prodigtons^Hiffi* 
hers of sea«berses». or walruseti. He discoveiel 
abo ^ibiiHdaiiee of load ore Btder a mountaia, (b; 
him named Moani Misery, from its tr«ly wretek 
ed apd forl^HnappeaJtance,) of which he hroogb 
upwards of thirty tons. home to England. Htfe 
ane also found coals of mi ^excellent quatily, sod 
very fine virgin liiiner of different forms. VH. 
Forster, p. 33S. ^ 

Near to Cherry Islaod is a small spot calls' 

* These animals have been found here, lying huddled ttJge* 
tber, a thousand in a heap. 
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'TtuU Isldiiil, an wbicb were lUcowise foofd seve*. 
ral T^ns of leiul art and coels* 

25Ui, Clear weatheri ao^d h wrd frost 

SSfcb, Clear ureatbet, and a cooaiderable quan- 
iity of ice* 

57th, Some snow ; ice increasing. 

28tb, At ten A. M. the ship was msJk fast to 

a large Icebergs the lowest part of whicfa^ was. 

^bout ten, and the highest fortj feet from the 

surface of the water. Its circumference was^x^on- 

"tiderable. 

These floating mountains of ice, to which Dutch 
navigators have given the name of Icebergs, and 
which lu^e of all different magnitudes, are origi- 
nally formed on land. The sun, even in those 
high latitudes, has a coiisid«:abIe power in melt* 
ing the snow on the mountains^ which, running 
down into tht^vallejs, and again congealing, seg- 
ments frequently break off from the entire maas, 
and fall into the sea. The ice of which these 
floating masses are composed, is of various colours. 
The original fresh water ice is sometimes incm'st- 
, ed with that formed from the sea- water, and this 
ag^in is covered with new ice formed of fallen 
snow. The different positions of the spectator 
relatively to the incidental rays of light, varies 
likewise the seeming hue of the whole. In some 
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parts it trmilfttes f he Tividness 6f the emerdld, and 
in others, the most beautiful sapphire. When 
the Iceberg is totally composed of melted snow 
which is sometimes biit partly the case, the re- 
fraction of the solar rays is the most beautifdl; 

. and the appearance of those floating mountaios 
on the sMe opposite the sun, presents such a blaze 
df light, intermingled with different glowing tints, 
as totally to baffle description. 

•^ Frost,'' says the eloquent Pennant, <« sports 
with these Icebergs, and gives them majestic as 
well as* other singular forms. Masses have been 
seen, assuming the shape of a Gothic church wl(l 
arched windows and doot*s, and all the rich dra^ 
pery of that style, composed of what an Ardlm 
tale would scarcely dare to relate, of crystal of 
the richest sapphirine blue ; tables with one or 
more feet; and often-immense flatr0)dfed temples, 
like those of Luxor on the Nik, supported bj 
round transparent coluoins of cerulean hue, Ifloat 
by the astoni^ed specta^r.^ 

I have not uiifrequentljr seen "floating masses 
of ice which had evidently been formcfd of drifted 
snow, since they wanted the compactness and so* 

, Hdity df those formed by^the melting of the snows. 
Many of these contained trees, and (as there ar« 
no trees in Spitsbergen) must have been origi»- 
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My formed in ibe northern parts of AiMsia or 
America^ and, being carried by the rapid rivers 
of these countries into the ocean, has drifted into 
these latitudes. These trees have often the appear- 
ance of being burnt at the ends ; and Olafsen 
mentions, that the violent friction which they fre- 
ijuently experience, occasionally sets them on fircy 
and exhibits the extraordinary phenomenon oX 
flame and sipoke issuing from this frozen ocean. 
— J/aAe Brukf tome v. 841. 

Between one and two o^^lock this morjaing, I 
.was much entertained by the snn darting his rays 
through the cabin windows. 

30th, Cast offfrom the Iceberg, and endeavouiM 
ed to force our way through the ice in a ttortbern 
direction, till it became so thSck and close around 
us, that we were forced to make fast to another 
large f ceberg, where a small part of the surface 
of the water was free from ice. 

May 1st, In the morning about twelve or one 
o'^clock) the Garland was put upon the main top- 
gallant «tay by the last married man, as is usual 
among the Greeitland ship^. It is formed by the 
crossing of three small hoops in the fortn of a 
globe, and is corered with ribbons, &c. The 
crew oh -this occasion blacken their faces with 
a mixture of grease endsoot^ and dance, round 
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the.dfioki^ their chief mwoftl instnioMiiU beiif 
ifyuig-pMMi BM8»JEeiilAs fire-irons, &c. Thii 
rough mode oC festivity thej- coutiniMMl till the 
Cq>taiii ordered them a pleatifttl allowance of 
grog. After rc^gnling themairivea with the veiy 
aeoeptaUe, doaatioo of their, commanded, thty 
washed themselyesi aad began to ooU awaj tbe 
boat lines, aod prepare for the fishipg. la evei; 
boat then ia a line 780 fathoms loagt to the end 
of which is fixed a harpoon about eight feet fi?e 
ihcbea long ; the ir6a. part is better than two 
fieet long, . and is extremeljr. shaip. On each side 
of the point is placed a barb,, or wither,, diverging^ 
from the harpoon air an angle of nearly forty de- 
giiees, to prevent the instrument from flinching 
and losing its heU. There are also several lan- 
ces^ or spears^ about six feet long,, the points of 
which are about two indies broad : by these the 
whales are killed after being struck with the har- 
poons. 

A boat's ^ew consints of a harpooner, a boat- 
steereiv a line^manager^ and three or four men, 
more orlesflt^ according, to the slse of the boat. 
>. Sd,. Cast off,, aod made fo^ a large Iceberg,^ 
one mile to the east, to whieh we made fast, and 
were soon: after closed in by the ice. This lee- 
berg was twenty: feet high, and mostly composed 
of fresh water ice. Wa had not been above two 
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! hours iiip this ntuation hefttte a a^ng gale dear- 

^ ed away tbe iee, and we dtscorered South Cape. 

, . • ^ 

I in Spitsbergen^ bearii^ nortli' east, distant thirty 
I nifle9. 

May Sd^ Sailed for Charts Island on the west 
coast of Spitsbergen, the most ' southern part of 
i which is in latitude 76^ 
f We were mueh impeded i»our course by ice, 
' which, aeeording to the Greenland phrase, was 
^ vinry remfir around us. The »hip struck occasion-, 
^ ally on masses of considerable size, to the no little 
' sitrprtse of those saHors who were making diehr 
\ first voyage hither; We had this day a piece ot 
' fresh beef cooked for dinner, which we brought 
! from Bngland ; it tasted as wellVand^ was a^ Ml 
\ of juice as if newly killed : as did aH the fowls- 
' which" we got af Shetland': These were hung by 
^ the legs to a rope upon the quarter-deck ; but 
' neither plucked nor gutted. Our eggs likewise 
preserved their good taste. This proves the an- 
tiseptic power of intense cold. 

4tfa, Intense frost. Ice-bound, with several 
sail in company. 
5th, Strong gales. Unhung the rudder. 
6th, The ship towed through very rank ice, 
by four boats manned by half the crew. Ten 
sail in company. 
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7tb) Made fast to an Iceberg about aeventy 
yards loDg and forty broad, and about 'twenty 
feet aboYe the surface of the water. It was very 
much furrowed, and, from its great depth, drifted 
but little, while the lesser fragments of ice were 
driven past it at the rate of about two knots an 
hour. 

I had this day a complete proof of the fallacy 
of the opinion, which maintained that salt water 
did not freeze. AH around the ship, Hlce was 
formed on the surface of the water ; I observed 
the ^iculse darting with considerable velocity, 
and in an immense variety of forms. This ic^ 
when newly formed, is of a bay colour, and when 
it has attained the thickness of window-glass, is 
called by the sailors, bay ice. It is rough- on the 
surface, and opaque; if the frost be not inter- 
rupted by a swell of the sea, or storm, the salt-wa- 
ter ice often extends to an immense distance. It . 
is by the Greenland sailors termed ajieldy when 
of such extent that the eye cannot reach its bounds. 
The smaller fragments of salt-water ice are call- 
ed seal meadowSf and on them these animals often 
sport by hundreds. 

In storms,^ large masses of ice are frequently 
piled on each other, to a considerable height ; 
these are called packs, and often assume a very 
fantastic appearance. The grinding noise occa^ 
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sioned bj tbe collision of those huge masses of 
ice against each other^ and against the shipi not 
dnly fill the mind of the auditor with a degree of 
horror, but for a considerable time deprives him - 
of tbe sense of hearing. 

Storms in those seas are so extremely danger- 
ous, th^t the most powerful pens could convey 
but a faint representation of their horrific subli- 
mity. The' fury of the ocean is but the least of 
the enemies the sailor has to contend with. If 
the ship, during a storm, should be encircled by 
ice, there is hardly a possibility of avoiding im- 
-pending fate. 

8th| Discovered the sttuih point of Prince 
Charles^ Island, bearing east, distant six leagues. 

On the 11th, we made Fair Foreland, or Vo- 
gel Hook, tbe northern extremity of Charles^ 
Island,' and on the 13th, we reached the southern 
extremity of the westernmost cape, forming Cross-^ 
bay in Spitzbergen, at a short distance from 
which, we were made fast to a large Iceberg. 

Spitzbergen is a general appellation given to a , 
vast assemblage of frozen islands, lying between 
South Cap^ in 76^ 30', and Verlegan Hook, in 
80"^ 7/ north latitude. Its greatest breadth is from 
the westernmost part of Mauritius, or Amsterdam 
Island, called Hackluyt^s Headland, to the ex- 

J)3 
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treme east point of North-Eastlaod, comprisiiig 
from 9"* to nearly 24*" east longitude. 

The inhospitable nature of this frosen climate 
has prevented Spitzbergen from being properly 
explored. The best charts that have been pub- 
iished are extremely defective, «id its larger di- 
visions are but imperfectly defined. It could bo- 
wise interest the reader to peruse a dry catalogue 
of headlands or straits; and a few general ob- 
servations magr suffice to ediaust all that it in- 
teresting in its appearance. 

The general aspect of this gloopay and : sterile 
country, affords a scene truly picturesque mmA 
sombre. The shores are ru^ed, bold^ and ter- 
rific, being in many places formed by lofty, black, 
inaccessible rocks, some of which taper to exceed, 
ingly high points, and are fdtogether bare, and 
almost destitute of vegetation. The entire face 
of the country exhibits a wild, dreary landscape, 
of amasmgly high* sharp-pointed mountains, 
some of which rear their summits above th« 
clouds, and are capt with strata of snow, proba- 
bly coeval with the creation of the world. 

* The altitude of one near the Black poin|» south end, was 
found, by the megameteri to be 1503 yards. Pbipps' Foyo^ef, 
p. ST. 
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*' So Zembla's rocks (the beaatieous work drfrost), 
fiive wbltein air, and -ffinertf^er the fcoMt :! 
. Mle AUmiy! vn&lt» al diitfRiceDoll.ftw^y, 
'And itm th' impassive ice the Ugbtoings pUy ; 
£t0rnal\ snows, the growing mass supply, 
Till the bright mountains prop th' incumbent sky ; 
As Aflas fixMieach hoary .pffeiappeara, 
The- gather^ wlotar o^a 4ho»saiid *ycaia." 

The «m9uiilnii8^f iSphdbergen h^Te been ob- 
vn^ed, t^iHi^^ttgersy to decline in Blttti|detow«id« 
tlie east ; neitber «re ^Ibe'Cwtem mountains so 
-black, steep, or naked, as those moreto the west 
^his curious rpbenx>nvsnoA is coMidered by some 
naturaUsts, as a genial law of nature. The 
mountains here are totally, eompoeed of one en. 
iire and single mass of granite. . Tl^ only fis- 
. Bures discova^ed in tbeir rast esUent, are formed 
by the intensity of the frost rending them. asun- 
der. They burst with a noise like thunder, and 
often huge fragments are torn from the summits, . 
and rolled with great impetuosity to the base. 

The glaciers are the most astonishing of all 
the natural phenomena of this country. It wx>«ld 
•only convey a faint xqireseDtation of tbeir siz^e 
and magnificence, lo say, that they fi»r suqiassed 
those of Switzerland. Trav eUera who bave bean 
in -both coiintrtesy declare there is no comparison 
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between them. Perhaps the most proper me* 
thod to form a just conception of their magni- 
tude, is by considering the size of the Icebergs, 
which, as previously stated, are fragments of 
them. One ofthese masses, according to Fhipps, 
has been found grounded in twenty-four fathoms 
water, while it towered above the surface to the 
height of fifty feet. Almost every valley can 
l>oast of its glader, some of whidi vie- with the 
mountains in height. .They are occasionally hol- 
low, and immense cascades of water are precipi* 
tated from them. 

The magnificence of this scene, it is impossi- 
ble to describe. The gloomy silence of the sur- 
rounding country, the hoarse noise of the water 
dashing from an immense height,* and the magni* 
•iicent effect produced by the reflection of the so- 
'lar rays, form a tout^^ensanble which can only he ^ 
(kintly conceived. 

Though the mountains of Spitzbergen consist 

^ generally of rocks of primary formation,, it is not 
altogether destitute of' those of a later origin. 
Captain Phipps discovered several species of mar- 
ble, which dissolved readily in muriatic acid. 
On. the east side of ihe country^ potters^ clay 
and gypsum have been found,, and difierent^ 
specimens of talcf mica, and lapis olearis, are to 

' be met with. Phipps did not perceive any me- 
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tallit ores in this couotry, nor, as far as I know» 
hav« other yoyagers discovered ftny. The inte- 
rior of the countr/i howeyer, has been very little, 
if at all, explored, and it would, therefore, be 
wrong to conclude against their existence froni 
this circumstance, more especially, as they are 
said to be found in Greenland. 

Solid as the rocks of this barren countiy are, 
their disintegration has, gone on to a consider- 
able extent The combined effects of cataracts, 
formed of melted snow, of frosts, and tempests, 
are at once perceived in the quantity of grit, or 
coarse sand, worn down from the mountains. 
This sterile substance, (the only thing among the" 
rocks resembling soil,) is somewhat fertilized by 
the putrified lichens^ and dung of wild birds.^ 
"^No fountains, or springs of fresh water, tote to 
be. found here ; frost arrests the watery fluid in 
its course, and prevents it from ascending to the 
surface. The cascade falling from the glaciers, 
are solely formed of melted snow, and with this 
enly the navigators can be supplied. 

. Thb inhospitable climate is not entirely desti* 

tiste of vegetation ; some plants are found, which 

. brave the rigour i)f -perpetual frost, and- convey 

some faint ^ representation of a more southern 

country. They^are generally short, crabbed, and 
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itave a 'wretched appcursncft. The /Sb/ArAef^uMA, 
(dwarf irillow,) %he miwt irlgorom of tliem dl, 
scarcejjijsn tiwhichesfrom'tlKifrottii^ .Among 
the few faei^bs, tthe Cotklmfiay (^temvj gross,) de- 
sePYes the fijnrt irak, as %ehig'the protideotkil re- 
source of distenipeited mmnieB. Here aye abo 
found several spe^s of XtfAm, (Ihrerwort,) iSkm^ 
fr»gi(L, Mammncbi^ Bfj/um^ and a 'fetT'Others^ of 
Itttleor no 4»e in the medical wofld. 

On thewest^side of Spitasbergen, there ire some 
safe harbours. lUid voads for shipH. The sea ni^ 
the shore, is, for the most part, shallow, and the 
frattom rocky ; but it often suddenly de^ns to 
minl^e hundred fa|lte»ms, where the lead dabs in 
moh mud, sometnnes mixt with shells, ill Smee- 
renberg, which has a 'sandy bottom, vesieis may 
tide in thirteen fathoms water not iar from the 
shore, where they are sheltm^ from all winds. 

The tide, from the number of Islmda tlirotigb 
which it:pas6es, flows yetj iryagolarly^ in some 
plaera only ibree, and foar feet. 

Mr. Marten has affirmtd» that the sun ime, 
at midnight, appears with all the fointaess.of the 
moon; buthis asseriion kas not been pncobora- 
ted by :Ae espeiieime of subsequent YOyageiv. 
During mjr 'stay in this comtry^ in .1806 and 
1S07^ dlstoictlm 'tetwceo day;aad night wm al- 
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tet^POBD cthe spleodor and radimee of the mid- 
4i74indv9|pd4ii|^ mUf in dear weiith^r^, (if Iheae 
^wpr^MoiiB may be iUtcd) arose >on}7 fiom a dif- 
^finpc&t degvee of altitude. Some of our , tnoat ex- 
^fitrieiio^ (Gfeenlaod sailors, when (galled ^upoa 
deck, haye frequently aiked.me •^hQther it was 
~da)r^r«i|;ht ;^:aiid I lMiTe*ofl«n aeen them obliged^ 
,«ven in clear suft^hine, to consult the quadrant 
on tbii be^. I may add, Ihat Captain Phifiis 
lias also'Cisntradicted iMr. Marten in the most po- 
-Mlive«iaiMier. 

Xbe tempieratuse liexei8«Ktremely fluctuating* 
Sometimes the beat is so great as to melt the 
piteh on tfae-decha and cordage of the vessels, and 
ni'a'few mimiteBafiler,isaec6edhigh wtnd^^ snow^ 
>aiiid frost. V The itky^ (even ii^ cdlm rand sei^^e 
weather, is <iCovered with 'dense white clouds, the 
«epo^tories df the. snow so often faliing.. 

The degree of heat experienced in these nor- 

them Jatitodes, ^bemg so much.greater than is ex* 

>ipertmeed in-tfae same latitudes in the ^outhem 

4Mmispheiie,is4MH>p06ed to proceed from thegr«at«' 

-et quantity of land in the north reflecting the 

raye^t^esttOy which in the south are absorbed 

by tbe^ ocean. Whatever hypothesis' may be ad- 

duced to account for the' greater temperature of 
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the north, the tmd itself is indisptttable. Terra 
-del Fuego, situated oalj in fifty-fire degrees south 
latitude, is extremely cold ; and Captain^ Cook 
xould not penetrate farther than the seventy-first 
degree of latitude, a distance far short of whist 
the Grreenkind ships are every year in the habit 
of sailing towards the other Pole. 

Thunder and itghtning are unknown at Spits- 
bergen, or at least are extremely rare. Forster 
supposes, that the electric exhalations in a coun- 
'try, so much covered with snow, must be. very 
few ; and these so much consumed by the fre* 
quency of the Aurora Boredisy that there is never 
collected at one time a quantity of fluid sufficient 
to produce thunder and lightning. That luminous 
appearance, so often observed during a storm in 
this country, he alleges to be the effect of volcanic 
eruptions ; though this^ I confess, seems ta me 
extremely . proUematicaL Vid. Forster^s Hid* 
Voyages^ p. 486. 

There is a great diversity among the aceounts 
given by different travellerl, of the forms assuined 
by the new fallen snow in this country.. ^During 
hard frosty I always observed that the fiakes 
closely resembled an asterisk with six points. As 
the temperature varied, their appearance was 
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changed, which may, perbsps, serve to explain 
the differoices alluded to. 

The one summer daj of Spitsbergen continues 
tram about the middle of May to the middle of 
Octobei^ when the sun bids a long adieu to this 
northemregion. The horrors of winter are dis^ 
corered, not alleviated, by the splendor of the 
Aurora. Bwealia^ and the pale lustre of the nEioon. 

Here, sayjs the energetic Thomson,*-^ 



■<• Here winter holdc his nnrejoicing court $: 
And. through hif airy hall the loud miarule. 
Of driving tempest is for ever heard ; 
Here. the grim tyrant meditates his wrath. 
Here arms his winds with all-subduing frost % 
Moulds his fierce halt, and treasures i:^p his snows. 
With which he now oppresses half the globe," 






S^itzbergen'has no settled inhabitants. It is, 
hoi^ever, reported to by parties of Russians, who, 
in turn, continue there throughout the year for 
the purpose of hunting, which they practise in all 
-weathers. These hardy adventurers have erect- 
ed huts adjacent to several of the Harbours, and 
bdys,^ and are well provided with fuel, from the 
immense quantities^of drifted wood that is every 
where to be found in the different creeks« Arch- 
angel supplies them with dried fisb> rye^meal, 
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vbA ftB ttbundant tmppljr ofwbegr? ainifaur io» if 
not made in the samemaiiinAr, ^stbe^^etUuifl 
lyererage. This, last consthtttci their ebief dmk, 
«tid 18 likewise used in iiaking their breatd. Thebr 
beds are principally isomposed of skint of the ui- 
mals which they kill, and of thesetiiey^iao mke 
garmtots, which they wear with the ftir side not 
their bodies. The walruses and seals afford them 
a plentiftii store of their fevourite d^licacyj tratii- 
ot?, and the bears, deers, and foxes, fall frequent 
yictims to the dexterity of these^exieeUeBt inarks- 
xi^en. They are at liberty to return to their na- 
tive country towards the latter end of September, 
if not relieved by a fresh party before that time. 
Some of these Arctic hunters came on board 
our ship, and when set dowh to meat^ they pre- 
ferred a mess of biscuit and whale-oil to all the 
dainties placed before them. Of this coarse re- 
past they eat with a sufficiently healthfol appe- 
tite, and in their own language- pronottaced it 
^ood. They had the' complexion of Siberiasusiy 
and were dressed in bear aad deer skins. They 
had an athletic and vigorous appeara(ice, though 
aomewhat stiffened :and cramped by the extreme 
-cold tc^ which they are exposed. During tlw time 
tfai^y were on board, and particularly while at 
meat^ they behaved with a deeorum and gentle- 
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mm nMth could Attrdly bie etpected^rom their 
pvtesque appearance : and the neatness of tlreir 
(fowling ptecesi boat>4ackling, &c. manifested a 
'tai^te and ingenuity of which the itihabitantB of a 
ttorerfffined oountiyneed not be ashamed. 

'The sspology its the 'onlj remaining subject of 
impDi^ance in'tfae description of tifis country to 
be here 'considered. After giving an account of - 
the4iear, deer, and fox, I shall notice the s^raod 
walrus, and conclude i?ith describing a few of 
the birds. Afterwards I ^shall give aishorthislo- 
tj, of its discovery ; and then pursue 'the account 
ofoorToyage. 

,The Ursm fmritimus^ or Polar bear, may with 
great propriety be termed the sovereign of the 
land animals of Spitsbergen, or even of the Arc- 
tic circle. Unlike the lion of Africa, his domi- 
nion is not confined solely to the land; for by 
meiins of the ice, hceltends his rava|'es far from 
anj^eontinent, and disputes the supremacy of the 
^Kean with the walrus himself, even in his own 
element Here, says the poet just quoted, 



-" The shapeless bear, 



'With dangtiDg ice alt horrid, stalks forlorn ; 
Btow^cMt and soufe^as the stovins fucrea^» 
K« mkes his hed beB«aib«the inclement drift. 
And with stern patience, seeming weak coaiplaUit» 
Hardens bis heart agaiiut assailing ifant.'' • 
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The Polar bear is the largest of the speeies, 
and has frequently been found of an immense 
size. Barentz killed one thirteen feet in length, 
and it is asserted they have been found of a much 
larger size, but not on equally good authority. 
The one which Captain Phipps describes^ was 
only seven feet one inch long, and the largest we 
got on board did not iexceed seven feet six inches; 
though we killed one apparently much larger, but 
a gale coming on, we were obliged to bear away, 

and leave it on the ice. 

» 

The hair of this species is very long, woolly r 
and of a yellowish white colour. Its teeth lock 
into each other like those of a rat-trap, and are 
so remarkably strong and sharp, that it has been 
known to shiver lances made of steel. Its head 
is small,, and a good deal elongated ; nose black, 
and without hair ; ears short,^ erect, and rounded ; 
neck slender. Its limbs are of a vast thick- 
ness, and each foot is armed with. five exceed- 
ingly strong black claws. The carcase of the 
one mentioned' by Captain Phipps, though with- 
out the skin, head, and entrails, weighed 610 lbs. 
The flesh is white,, and though of a coarse 
texture, is prized by some as equally delicious 
with mutton, especially when boiled ; tor when 
roasted, it is of an oily taste. The liver, it 
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would seem, is of a poisonous nature, as some 
Dutch sailors who ate part of one were taken: so 
extremely iU> that after recovering, the skin all 
oi«r, their bodies fell off in scales. 

The &t makes good train <m1, and that which 
isprocured from the feet is sometimes used in 
medicine^ and is commonly known by the name 
of beards grease. In some upwards of a hundred 
pounds of fat has been got, and Captain Fox, is 
jutid to h^ve killed one which yielded forty-eight 
gallons of oil. Forster's Hist. V<jy. p. 363. 

The skins are imported into Britain chiefly for 

coTering coach-boxes. In Greenland the inhabit 

tants use the flesh, and fat as food ; and of the 

^ skins they make seats, boots, shoes, and gloves ; 

the tendinous parts they spUt into fibres for tiie 

j purpose of sewings * ' 

The food, of the Polar bears consists chiefiy 

i of fisbj, of seals which Chey seize when sleeping, 

; ^nd the carcases of vi^liales, walruses, &c. so ofr 

^ tea found floating in the northern seas. On land 

4hey prey on the rein-*deers, young birds, and 

^ggs;. and sometimes, lay hold of the Artie fox, 

Bob^ithstanding all fais^ stratagems in order to 

escape. Some naturalists have maintained, that 

* Fab, Faun, Groenland, ediU 17S0, p. S4. 
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tiiie Polar bear chiefly ddighted in bumftn flesh; 
thw, however, is expvesAj contradicted by Fa- 
bricius,. who, from his long residence in Oreen^ 
land, must be allowed to be an nnexceptionabie 
authority. It will not prey on man, says he, ub- 
'less pressed by hunger, and it deserves to be 
inentioned,thatthe'Greenianders feign themselves 
dead when they wish to avoid the pwsuit. It 
trannot, however, be denied, that when attadEed, 
nr hungry, they are extremely dangerous to tnan. 
Many well authenticated instances are to lie met 
with of the courage with which 'they have attack- 
ed the crews of boats, or ev^n of 'ships. TbeTol- 
towing is one of the many : " A few years dinee, 
the t^rew of a boat belonging to a ship in the 
whale fishery, shot at a bear at a simrt distance, 
and wounded it. , The animal immediately set up 
the most dreadful yells, and ran along the ice 
towards the boat. Before it reached, it, a second 
shot was fired, and hit it. Thb served to -in- 
crease its fury. It presently swam to the boat ; 
and in attempting to get on board, 'reached its 
fore foot upon the gunwale ; but one of the crew 
baving a hatchet, cut it off. The animal stiH 
iiowever, continued to swim after them, till they 
arrived at the ship, and several shots were fired at 
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it» Which alsd took effect; iMit on vwMng the 
ship it immediately ascended the deck ; atid the 
icvew having fled into the shroads, it was 'pur- 
aaingthem thither, when a shot from one of them 
laid h dead upon the ^^ck."" Yid. Bewick's MM 
Qmtinqf. 6th edit p. 896. 

The walrus is the most dangeroHs enemy the 
■bcttr has. to contend with, and bis immense tusks 
soften give ^|im a 'decided superioritj. What the 
4bear, ikowever, wantsin etrength, >he mipplieB hf 
imnping, aafaeitakea huge4k>agments'0f i^e in his 
fiEMs^ and ^dashing them €rgaii»st the head of the 
/cwdnis, altaeioi 'andkiibfaknafterJie'is'Stimned 
ihf these blowa. The one and the dther often faffi 
in tfais* desperate fray. * 

Axeordii^ to Fabrioius, 4lieir time of parturi 
*timi is lin the winter, and ^their number of young 
at a biirth seldom exceeds two. At this 'period, 
•if OH' land, they make large dens in the snow; 
but they frequently faring forth in §ome of 
those vast oaverns, so ofiea found in the huge 
masses efpadad ice. Their attachment to their 
^offspring is -reasarkably great When mortal- 
ly wounded, they will take tliehr little cuM un- 

* Fabr* loa cit 
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der th»r paws, anbrace, aud bemoan tbem wifh 
their latest breath. 

Polar bears are equally at home by land aod 
bj sea^ wliere they swim with great strength and 
jfgility ; they also dive, but cannot remain long 
under water. As if impatient of rest, they m 
frequently seen passing from one island of ice to 
another, and are often met with at a great dis- 
tance from land. They are frequently dr^id 
into Iceland and Norway^ where, from the ex- 
treme hunger they suffer in their passage thither, 
they make dreadful ravages among the cattle, bat 
'are soon dispatched by the* inhabitants, who rise 
in a body as soon as they learn that one of them 
has approached their shores* The government of 
Iceland encourages the destruction of these tnU 
malst by paying a premium of 10 dollars for ere- 
ly bear that is killed. 

That these animals are possessed of conside^ 
able sagacity, is evident from the account we have 
given of their combats with- the walrus, and may 
be farther elucidated by the following fact : The 
Captain wounded one in the side, and immediate- 
ly the animal, as if conscious of the styptic na^ 
ture of snow, covered the wound with it, and 
made off. We did not perceive any blood in its 
tract. 
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The sight of the bear is rather defect! ve> but 
its senses of smelling and hearing are very acute, 
aud compensate for anj feebleness in the other. 

Some writers have affirmed, that'Poiar bears lie 
in a state of torpor through the long winter night; 
and appear only with the return of the sun ; but 
this is denied by Fabricius, who says, they are 
equally on the hunt summer and winter. * 

The Cervtu tarandua, "or rein-deer, comes next' 
in order. This useful and beautiful animal is 
found in every part of Spitzbergen. Jt has long, - 
slender, branched horns, bending forwards, and 
palmated at the top, and broad palmated brow 
antlers. 

Its body is thick, and rather square ; tail short ; 
legs not ISO long as those of a stag ; hoofs large, 
concave, and deeply cloven ; hair very thick, and 
under the neck long and pendent : before the first 
coat is shed, it is of a dark cinereous colour, but 
after that period it changes to white, except a 
large space round each eye, which is always 
black, f Some rein-deer are fo^r feet six inches 

• Tarn hrumaUf yuam oefiiio tempore ^ecurtit extra praedane, 
• ■" • 

Fab. loc. ciU 

t Hieme etiam barbam aHumt ut kircue habet. Fab. de Cerv. 
Tarand, 
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high ; a&d a pair of tlieir horns has been found 
which were three feet nine inches long^ two feci 
six indues from tip to tip, and weighed nine 
pounds and three quarters^ The horns of the fe<^ 
male are less than these of the male« and not al- 
together of the same form* She has. six teats^ 
four of which, only give milk. 

The puncipal food of the rein^er is the / 1- 
cken (or liFerwort), whichit frequei^tly raises.£nMn 
below gceat depths of snow bj means of ite feet: 
and antlers* The female goes about eight motitl s 
with young, and seldom brings forth more tbau 
one a^ a time. Her attachment to bei^ ofbg^iBg 
is remarkably strong. 

The reiu-deer species do not bounds but run 
with an eiren pace» and with considerable nipidi«> 
ty ; in runningy they make a claUering noise, with, 
their hools. They swim Terj well, crossing, ia 
their way narrow arms^ of the sea; Tfaeic senses. 
of smelling and hearing are extremely ac»it&; and 
it has been observed, that they are tnore cautious 
when in flocks, than wjien I|ving in a solitary 
manner. 

The camel 18 not mose naefiul to the Arabians, 
than the rein-deer to the Laplanders, and nor^ 
thern Asiatics ; it, in fact, constitutes their 
whole riches ; and on this valuable animal they 
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my bt md enkirelf to dcjiend. An atf^nti/coi to 
T9mo§ aiid,pte»snriiig A«b1|< fodfDis tlie sole busi. 
nea» of dieir lives, andi to that: alM^ihtir agri* 
ctttliufl eeDMmf if eoofioed* 

" The rein-deer £»«»» theie licfaM. Thfee, their tent% * 
Their robes, their beds,. anil all their homelj wealth* 
Supply their wholesome fare, and cheerfUl cups i 
Obsequious at their call, the docile tribe 
, Tiekt b tKe sled'their necks, and whirl tlieii)» irrdft 
ITer hUI ttQd'daie^ hei^^d into one expanse f^ 

Of marblefl snow, as (it a^jft em sweep. 
With a Hue crust ef ice unbounded glazM.** 

The Catds lagojmSy or Arctic foX) is found in 
all parts of Spitzbergen. Its nose is sharp and 
black; eyes black, with yellow iris,; ears short, 
erect, round, and almost hidden in the fur ; legs 
short, with the toes furred like those of a hare ; 
tiul long and bushy. The male is generally lar- 
: ger than the female ; but neither reach the size 
I of the common British fox. In summer, its hair 
I is of a greyish colour, which in winter changes 
\ to white, when it also becomes longer, softer, aiid 
a good deal ^thicker than it is in the former pe- 
riod. ' ' 
I The arctic fox is monogamous, and brings forth 
^ ^^ a year, in the months of March and June. 
It has several pups at a time. 



ZTbia sp^es feeds dueflj on joiiag wrttcr fovrl 
and eggsi and when verj hungry, will eat aaj 
kind of shell or other fish. In the northern parts 
of Asia, an4 in Lapland, thej prey on ihe.Ummgj 
or Lapland mdrtnprUf (Mut Alpinus) which are 
of ton seen there in surprising numbers. 

They generally burrow in the ground, btit in 
Spitsbergen and. Greenland, where the intensitj 
of the frost ..renders this jrojH'acticable, they lie in 
caverns, and in the cliffs of rocks, two or three 
together. They are so remarkably hardy, that the 
most rigorous severity of winter in these regions, 
never stops their search of prey. They are ex-' 
cellent swimmers, ^nd are often seen passing from 
one island to another, especially at the time when 
bird-nests are to be fovnd. Some zoologists have 
affirmed, that they are harmless, simple^ and easi- 
ly taken ; but Fabricius assures us, that they pos- 
sess all the wildness and cunning of the Vulpesj or 
fox of these kingdoms. Fabricius says, the Arc- 
tic fox has three different kinds of voices.** Its 
smell is not so fetid as that of the common fox. 
Its flesh is not only eaten by the Greenlanders, but 
some voyagers have esteemed it as being good food. 
Vid.' PAipjps, p. 184. 

/ 

* Voeem kabet iripUeem : uunenHa ejtdando^ eoirt voUi^ii ' 
damandOf pericltUMiit mwrmurani9» 
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° Theii^ skins are of little value in traffic, espe- 
ciallj tfae white furred ones, as the fur «»tly comes 
off 

s,- 

It was formerly supposed thlKt there wei% two 
qpeeies of Arctic foxes, but this is denied bv Fn- 
taicius on verj sutisfact'ory grounds. 

Tbeae tbcee quadrupeds constitute the entire 
of that great dirision of animals which belong to 
Spitebd*geB.' In warmer climes, the species €ure 
more nnmerout; but the individual animals do 
not there seem to possess more vigour or anima- 
tioB tbffli theise are imbued with. Theelimate of 
£pit^focl?gcn being an eistreme ot cM^ the ani- 
i&ala <^ a. more geniid couniiy cannot exist there* 
TAfise species are indigenous to -the regions of 
frosty told n ih&r element, and in it alone they 
thrive. ^ 

The amphibious animals come next in order ; 
and as tiie adeouhtsof them, given by different 
voyagers and naturalists, are extremely confused, 
I have been more circumstantial than would 
^itfaerwise have been necessary. 

The PAoc«*aretbe most numerous class of 
animals which frequent Spitzbergen, where they 



* Under this general appellation} I include tibe seal) wtHruh 
or morse^ dugon, lee. 
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are found in vast nnmbers. Though the specific 
characters of each particular tribe are distinetFjr 
marked, their general resemblance is, upon the 
whole, so v«'7 striking, that the following obser- 
vattoBs may be applied to them all indiscrimi- 
nately. In th^scale of nature, the Phocai held 
an intermediate station between amphibia and 
perfect fish ; but nearer the latter than the for- 
mer. The organization of other amphibious ani- 
mab, such as the b^rer, castor, otter, 8cc. fits 
iliem belter for living on the land than the water. 
In this genus the contrary takes place. The arms 
and legs of the Phoeae \yi we may eoqrioy these 
terms) are wholly enveloped in the flesh of the 
■animal, the Imnds and feet being alone protruded; 
these too are webbed, and are^ instruments evi- 
dently more calculated for swimming than niov- 
isg on land. 

This unkptness of organization is strongly dis- 
played in the painful motion of the anima], which, 
irpm the shortness of its legs, has to rest at every 
step, on its belly, until it prepares for a new«d>» 
vance. Its agility, considering these ^defects, is 
indeed astonishing, and is certainly the effect of 
great exertion. 

The eloquent and ingenious Buffoii was of 
opinion, that the Phocse approached to fish by g 
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still more decisive cnterionu '^ Thej are the on* 
\j aaimalst^ sajs he, ^* who have ihefotamen ovale 
opeiij andwho jcan therefore live without respiring^ 
and to whom water is as proper aq^ suitable an 
dement as air.^ Theoretic views appear to have 
here led this excellent writer into an error, as it 
it BOW well known that the Phocae cannot remain 
lon^ in the water without coming to the surface 
to^breathe. 

The Phoca VituHna^ by the English termed aeah 
and bj the French, phoque, is the most common 
species of those animals in the North, and is dis^ 
parsed with some variety throughout the rest of 
th^ Ocotn. Its head is large and flat ; the teeth 
8tr(»ig, and so sharp, that I have seen it bite in 
two the handspikes with which the men were at^^ 
tempting to kill it ; the tongue is forked ; and it 
is well furnished with whiskers around themQuth; 
bts aUnoftt no external appearance of ^rs» but 
merely an aperture to convey the sound to the 
sfnmium ; the eyes are small, and have a haggard 
appearance ; the neek thickens as it am>roaches 
the shoulder, the thickest part of the animal ; 
ftom whrace the body gradually tapers in a cy- 
lindrical form, to. the extremity, where the bind 
i^gs are placeil* between which is a very short 
tail ; tlie fore paws consist of five fingers, joined 

e2 
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together by a membrane, and famished with very 
fitrong cylindrical nails ; 'the hind paws are form- 
ed in the ^ame way, except that the fingers are 
longer than in the fore paws, and that the short- 
est of them are in the middie, and the longest on 
the outside of the paw. The length of an ordi- 
nary full grown seal is about seven or eight feet; 
' and its thickness at the shoulder four or five. It is 
covered with short coarse thick hair, which varies 
in its colour with the different ages of the animal. 
The flesh of the seal is of a reddish colour, 
and is, by the Greenlanders, accounted excellent 
food. Our sailors esteemed the entrails of a young 
one which they dressed, as equal to those of a 
hog. A seal will yield about twelve or fourteen 
-gallons of good oil ; their skins are very valuable, 
serving for covers to trunks, vests, &c. and are 
now used to a very considerable extent in the ma- 
nufacture of shoes The Oreenlanders, who de- 
pend almost entirely for subsistence on this ani- 
mal, make their boots, and other articles of dress, 
as well as the inside of their huts, of its skin. 

The seal is a gregarious and polygamous ani- 
mal. It is never met with at a great distance 
from land, but frequents the bays and seas adja- 
cent to tlie shore. It feeds promiscuously on most 
sortsof small fish, but chiefly on the spawn of the 
oilmen. 
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Fabricius differ^ from both BuflTon and Pen-« 
naat in asserting, that the seal brings forth but 
one at a time, while they maintain that it brings* 
forth ttvo*. At the time of parturition, it comes: 
op, shore, and suckles its young there for about 
six weeks before it takes them to the water, where 
,it instrucls them in swimming. Though natu- 
rally timid, the female defends her young with 
.gre%t boldness and spirit ; on other occasions they ^ 
generaUy place their safety in flight ; but I ba?e 
sometimes seen them throw back stones and pieces: 
of ice on the sailors who pursued them. 

Seals delight to lie upon the ice, or on the shore, 
eiposed to the sun ;"f* they there sleep very pro- 
foundly, and fall an easy prey to the sailors, who 
dispatch them by a blow on the nose. 

Their voice has been not unaptly compared by 
Btiffon to the barking of a hoarse dog ; when at- 
taeked, they make a more doleRilkind of noise. 

Pliny expressly states this animal to be of a do- 
cile and tractable nature, and in this be is sup-' 
port^ by the more enlarged experience of mo- 
dem times* The seal described by Dr. Parsons |' 

• » 

* Pcrbaps PH^y bas hit the truth, •< Park nunqmrn gtmmt 
pUres.*' Kat HUi. lib. 9. § 13. 
t SienpufU 4e jonuio diveruB in UUofe Phocmm Georg. lib. 4. 
" t "Pennant's QHadfuped»9 voU ii. p 272. 
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was taught to come out of bis tub, and return to 
the water at the command of its keeper, to stretch 
out its neck to kiss him, and to perform several 
other motions* 

Seals have a verj delicate sense of hearing, and 
are very much delighted with music. The Cap- 
taints son, who was a good performer on the vio- 
lin, never failed to have a numerous auditbry, 
when we were in the seas frequented by those ani- 
mals ; and I have seen them follow the ship for 
miles wlien any person was playing on deck. This 
fact was observed by the ancient poets*, and is 
thus alluded to by Mr. Scott, in his recent poem : 

^ Biide H«i8k|tf*8 seali, tiifongli torges dirlcA 
Win long puffsue the minttrel's btark/* 

These animals, in swimming, .eofistoit%tfcei^<As 
head^ and often the whole body, as far as. the 
shoulder, above the surface of the waten The 
first I saw was at a considerable distaneit, -and 
might easily have been mistaken for a man, thofigh 
it was muqh liker a dog« 

Buffon has already remarked, that this animal 
had given a foundation to the poetic fictiMf of tbe 

• Apd. Rhod. lib. 1. Vah Fkac lib. 4* liii« WK GtmS^baiU 
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Nereids m antiquity ; and perhaps we may add^ 
to the no less fictitious mertnaids of modera times* 

The Arctic walrus, or Trichechua Rotmarm of 
Linnaeus, the other great variety of the Phocse, 
frequeota the l^ays and shores of Spk^bergen . in 
vast numbers, though they are Qot now found in 
such quantities a» when the Europeans first. na»>^ 
▼igated these, seas. The walruii is cousiderably 
larger, than the seal, being sometimes ' found 
eighteen feet long, and twelve round, whei^e thick- 
est* Their characteristic difference^ however, 
coi^ts in the w{|)nis having two very large tusksy 
or horns, like the elefduuits, projecting from his^ 
upper jaw. These are sos^etimes found of an ex- 
traordinary size» from two to three |eet ihJisngthi 
and weighing twenty pounds. The tusks of the 
Spitsd>ergen walrus seldom attiun this size, be- 
ciaise tbere the animal is generally killed before 
attaining its full growth* It Is only on the nor- 
thern coast of Asiatic Busna» or where they are 
not molested by hunters, that such tusks are 
found. 

With the exception of the tusksi the form of 
th« «^1mi does not differ materially from that of 
the seirf« He0d cound^ with a short nose ; mouth^ 

* The largest we caught, was only thirteen feet long and se^ 
^en round. 
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smtH, with tftroiig bristles ; small redeyes ; sbort' 
neck ; colour variable ; reit or the body siiqilar 
to the seal ; but its toesy especially in the hmd 
feet, are much stronger. 

The walms is monogamous^ but in other re- 
spects its habits are nearly the same with those 
of the seal. It brings forth its young in the same 
manner, preys on the same kinds of fisb, and^ like 
the seal, ascends the ice, (more rarely the land,) 
to bask in the sun. 

The walrus is a very valuable animal, yielding 
frequently half a ton of.oil, equ^|||r valuable with 
that of the whale. The tusks are said to be more 
valuable than those of the elephant, as being more 
compact and hard, and consequently taking a 
finer polish : the skin, which is nearly an inch 
^hick, is used to cover the masts or yards of ships, 
where they cross each other, to prevent their be- 
ing injured by the friction. It was formerly cut 
into ropes ; and Buff6n mentions its being used' 
at Paris in jhe springs of carriages. 

The^walrus becomes very furious when attack-^ 
ed, and the whole herd join to revenge any injuty i 
an individual may have received. If woniided ia- 1 
the water, they will sometimes surround the boat, 
and attempt to sink her^ by striking their tusks 
against her sides and bottom. Their combats. 
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with the bear» tlieir most dangerous enemy, umtmgf 
the. lower animab, ba«e b€in already described *. 

The water and air^srQwad Spitsbergen abound 
more with inhabitants than the land ; the fish are 
perhajtt not more nuinerous than the birds* which 
are there seen in thousands: of these I shall only 
d^iscribe a few of the most curious species. 

The ProoeUaria Gladalis or *M(dkmukke o( the 
Diiti^b) is found in very great abundance in the" 
seas of Spitzbergen, especially in the whale-^fishing 
season. Bill yellow and strung ; neck, tail, akid 
undeijl^art of th^ody, white ; back, and coverta 
of the. wings, ash ; primaries dusky ; legs, straw 
colour.. . - 

This bird is carnivorous, and feeds on the blub* 
ber of cetaceous fish, and on other dead carGa$es 
floating in the sea. They are often seen follow- 
ing whales, eapeciailf wounded ones, on wh6m 
th^y pounce .at every time of their' risiiig to 
breathe, and tear. the blubber fr^m their badk.' 
As soon as the car^e of a whale is sent adrift' 
after tbel|l^bher is taken off, it is corered over 
with these voracious birds, who then. make aloud 

" * This account is conformable to that given b^ .the greatest, 
number of writerSf but Fabric! us seems to be of a different opU 
nion'as to the ferocity of the walrus. ** Jmproviso vulneraimtn^ 
fuM; 'tftnaiort autem prtevkofitgiu*^ Fauxu Groenl. p. 5* 






wonring ootie. Whm a fish b ataigiSdi the 
ship, thej Burromid Mti ¥iit noBater^ and ait 
80 eager of their prey, that ifaey suffer tlMOMlf eg 
to be caught with the hand, and aiay be knoekdd 
down easily by those on the whale^ or in tim 
boaU. 

Though extremely fetidy the Oreeelanders a^ 
count the flesh of the MaUemakfce good food^ and 
eat it either raw or dressed. The fat tliey faufB 
in lamps. 

When caught, the Mallemukke not only at* 
tacks with its bill, but spurts ^ bkd>ber4iut of 
its mouth and nostrils in the lace of its captor. 
Thehr flight is a kind pf race along the surfeeeof 
the water. They build their nests on rugged 
precipices, and at other times seldom come to 
land. 

Laru8 PanuMcusi or Arctic Gull. ~ Bill dusky^ 
and much curved at the end : crown black ;. bad^y 
wings, and tail, dusky ; the rest white^ The 
tiro middle feathers of the tail are three or four 
inches longer than the rest The female is al* 
together brown. Length about fourteen inches. 

The Arctic gull lives almost solely on the &h 
taken by other birds ; to obtain which, it follows 
and harasses them till they either drop their prey, 
or tomit with fear ; it then devours the residoe 
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before it fdlf into tlie ste*. The Aretic guU is 
frequratly ti^n sleeping on the water. 

Jbma MoUimmay tNT Eider DuGk> is sometimes 
found on the coast of Spttabergen in vast num« 
bers, espeeialljr in winter. Bill Uack, and some- 
what derated; from the forehead, which is a 
gkMvy Mack, extends a. dark purple Mripe beyond 
each eje : neck, b6dy, a^d tftil^ a mixture of 
blaek and white ; legs green. The body of the 
female is mostly of ai^ iroifi eolour, stripped with 
black; tail of an ash hue. 

This species is about twice the siae of the com- 
mon dooaestic^kted duck, and its body is covered 
over with a thick coat of valuable down. 

Cdifmbm GtacicdiSy or Great Northern Diver. 

Head and neck, black; throat and bind part 
of the neck raacked with a seiliihinar spot of white, 
and with white streaks, varied with white spots :, 
opper part of the^ body and wings blacky varied 
wUh white spots : tail dusktsh ; legs black. Some 
of them are found three feet five inches laag,and' 
weigh 16 lbs. 

It makes its nest in the tnost remote parts of 
the North, in the islets of fresh water lakes. Each 
pair possesses a lake. Its si^t is keen, flies well, 
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afid darting obliquely, drops safety iotolta nest. 
When pursued, it saves itself by diving ; but when 
it has young ones, it does not make its escape, 
but strives to beat ofF its enemy with its bill. 

EmbertBa Nwali$y or Snow Bunting, is £^nd in 
vast numbers at SpitBbergeif, and iM it n grami* 
oivorous, its frequenting a country so ill provided 
with vegetables, has justly been regarded as. a- 
very suprising phenomenon* It is not a large 
bird, and its colour varies with the seaaon o£the- 
year. 

As it does not seem necessary to notice the few 
insects which belong to Spitsbergen, some sbort. 
account of its discovery is all that now remains 
for us to treat of regarding it. 

The progress of discovery towards* the Xorth 
has been extremely slow. The ancients possess- 
ed no accurate knowledge of the countries notth^ 
of the Rhine, though they mitde voyages^a.eqn* 
siderable way beyond that barl'ier. Theaceouats 
of the Hyperborei, as given by Pomponius Mela 
and Pliny, two geographical writers of great re- 
putation, are perfectly Sabulous, and afford an in- 
controvertible proof of the total ignorance they 
were in respecting the coujitry they pretended to 
describe. During the long period of the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire^ the desire of db-^ 
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(Sfrering foreign countries, like other liberal par- 
suits, had totally subsided. In the fifteenth cen- 
tOfY) however, men awakened from their lethargy, ' 
and the voyages of Columbus and Vaaco de Gama^ 
consthnte one of the most Impprtant epochs in 
tfce history of the human race* The spirit of ad- 
venture was aroused, and voyagers boldly ven- 
tured into hitherto unexplored seas. The English 
and Dutch navigators of the sixteenth century, 
envying the glory and wealth acquired by the 
Portuguese'in their voyages.tollndia by the Cape 
of Good Hope, were seized vHtb the same spirit 
of adventure, and were fired with the hopes of 
opening a new rout t& those .regions, by sailing 
rouod the north of .Europe and Asia. Though 
these expectations were disappointed, yet, to this 
stimulus, the great discoveries made in the North 
are to^ be principally ascribed. 

The honour of the discovery of Spitzbejrgen 
has been long contested between the English and 
tbeX)Qteh. The former claim it from Sir Hugh 
WilWugbby's plretended view of it in 1553 ; but 
the land seen by him being in latitude 7S% could 
not be. any part of Spltzbergeji,. which extends no 
farther : south than 76*" 30". ' Some writers have 
supposed, that if what Sir Hugh saw was not a 
fog bank^ it must h^r]^ been either the island of 



Jau Majen, or some part of Greenland ; while 
others allege, that it was either Nova Zembla, or 
the island of Kolgow; The English hisioriaos . 
have likewise honoured Stephen Barrows with 
the title of second discoverer of this couatarjr in 
1556, though he never advanced farther in these 
seas than the latitude of 70^ 43^. The priority of 
this discovery indubitably bel(Migs to the Dutcb, 
who, under the pilotage of Wiliiam Barentif, in 
1596, not only discovered, but landed on some of 
the northernmost islands (in lat. 80*) by them 
named Spitsbergen, or Sharp Mountains* 

Barentz, as already observed, in the same voy* 
age discovered Cherry Island, which was by him 
called Bear Island ; but changed its appellation 
in 1603, when it was discovered by a ship be- 
longing to Sir Francis Cherry of London. 

The English began the whale fishery at Spiisk 
bergen immediately after its discovery by Ba* 
rent^. The nation soon became sensible of the 
advantages to be derived from this trade, and 
Parliament gave premiums to the different ad- 
venturers. They had a formidable rival to coin 
tend with in the Dutch, who lorrg were success- 
ful competitors with the English in this traffic.^ 

• The Dutch, In the space of 46 years, caught 32,!»00 whales, 
the oil atid whalebone of which sold for about £ ld|800,(XK^ 
Malte Brun, torn, v. 29^. 
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-In SpttzbefgEiiy as well tit ift Jan M&yettr 
sttiors have beeli; ffei|«ently left to winter^ fronr 
Uieiime moliTes, and have generally met with 
tike same fate ; some) however, have been more 
fortuoaite, ancl ba^« braved all the rigours of this 
inhospitabte climate. In 1630, eight Engltshmenr 
were left here by accident, and, overcoming ail 
the difSeulti^ they were exposed to,^ by their 
iogeniiityy ivere next Bummer found in good 
health. In 1743, four Russians were left here, 
and were not rdieyed till 1749, when three of 
the number were found alive, who h&d exhausted, 
as Pennant c^^ser^s, all the, ingenious contriv- 
ances rahiled of Robinson Crusoe. 

It is now time to continue the account of the 
remainder of our voyage, together with the wbale<- 
fishing, the great object for which voyages are 
made to this country. 

, Having made fast to an Iceberg on the ISib, 
ai before remarked, near the south-^west promon* 
lory of Cross Bay, we contmued in that situa«* 
tion ducing the 14th, making all the necessary 
preparations for the fishing, and on the 1 5th we 
sailed about ten leagues from the shore in a 
westerly directton, making about one point to- 
wards the south. It blew thb day a brisk gale 
from the east, which was intolerably cold ; the 
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wind at that time passes oTer large fidd8 4>f kci 
and in that clioiate, is comparatively as nozioiis 
as it is in Britain. During a fresh easterly breeze, 
I have found the cold in the cabin so ioiense, 
that, notwithstanding we had a good, fire, and 
warm clothing, I have been obUged to put on 
furred gloves to enable me to hold a book. We 
this day killed several seals, and might have got 
many more, but they are not of much use unless 
the vessel be fitted out for their filing only* 
This day we made fast to a large Iceberg, and. 
the latitude, by observation, was nearly 79°. 

16th, We were almost encompassed by ice, 
and reofiained in the same situation as before. 

17tb, Bemarkably warm. The men were 
forced to strip in warping the ship^ sal lyings &c. 
In warping^ the men move from side to side in the 
boats, to break the hay ice^ and in sallying, they 
ru|i from the one side of the vessel to the oiher^ 
according to the motion, and the command of the 
person who. takes the lead; this facilitates the 
motion of the ship through the ice. The ther- 
mometer this day stood at 4P in tl^ cabin wiihmU 
fort.. Being exposed to the sun on deck, it got up to 
66"^, where it remained stationary. On being 
bung in the shade, it fe]I to the freezing point. 
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18tb^ Continued forcing our waj slowly 
through hay ice ; almost no wind; In sultry days, 
andy indeed, in all weathers^ navigators are much 
harassed in those seas by the fogs ; they, however, 
chiefly occur towards the latter end of summer. 
Thej are excessively dense, aud at a distance 
are frequently mistaken for land. In winter, ^ 
when the cold is intense, a vapour called yi)g smoke 
frequently ^ arises from the chinks of the ice, 
which is 80 acrid as to excoriate the face and 
hands of those who approach it. We this day 
observed a fog bank^ a little to the north-east, 
which at first we mistook for Hackluyt's Head- 
land, from . which, however, we were then at a 
considerable distance. The edges of these fog-^ 
hofJcs ape ^o well defined, that the most ej^perien^ 
ced sailors often fall into such mistakes. 

20th, Latitude by observation 7i)° SO'. Sea 
clear of ice, with a smart easterly breeze. In 
this parallel of latitude we ran 12° to the west in. 
I eighteen hours. This will not appear surprising, 
Ion considering that a degree of longitude in this 
Iparallel is little more than ten miles. 

81, Fell in with a dead fish. This whale had 
beeh killed ^r a considerable time, and was en- 
tirely covered with Mallemukkes, and other vo* 
racious birds. At a distance it resembled a fioat - 
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ing mass of feather^i but an oiir approaching it, 
we were almost stunned by the quarrelling noise 
of these Harpies* We brought it along side, and 
stripped it of its remaining blubben 

23d, After having stripped off the blubber, Are 
sailed north-east ; the sea was clear of ice, and 
the weather serene. A distant view of the Ice* 
bergs reflecting the rays of the sun, added an in* 
expressible beauty and grandeur to the scene. 
They had all the appearance of iHuminated 
Gothic castles, and realized the magnificence of 
fairy scenes. 

23d, Killed a large whale. This adimal» tlie 
largest with which men are as yet acquainted, it of 
that genus of fish termed cetaceous. Some ciassi- 
fiers of animals, because the cetaceous fish breathe 
by lungs, and not gills^ and because they sackle 
their young, have, by a learned and laughaUa 
ab^rdity, ranked them among fuadrupeds. It is 
needless, however, to say, that they want the' 
distinguishing and decisive characteristics of qua- 
drupeds ; and lience, though they may correspond 
with them in some respects, they should assured^ 
ly be held to be of a different race. 

The common whale, called by Linnaeus Bala- 
na Mystuxtust bos, it is affirmed, been- sometimes 
found ISO feet long. Inthe seas of Spitsbergen 
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and Gi^eenland) however, whales now seldom 

« 

- reach 70 feet, being generally killed before they 
'arrive at full growth. Head of a triangular 
shape, and nearly one- third of the size of the fish ; 
under-lip much Ijroader than the upper. Have 
no teeth, but merely laminee in the upper jaw, 
sinailar to those found in the bill of a duck, but 
more closely set together, and of a black colour. 
Tongue, in ordinary^ sized whales, about 18 or 20 
feet long ; consists of a soft spongy fat, and fre- 
quently yield* five or six barrels of oil. That 
article in commerce, commonly known by the 
ofiffle of trA<2/e5one, is found adhering to the up-' 
p^rjawj in thin parallel laminie, usually measur- 
ing from 3 to 10 or 12 feet in length ; of these 
there are generally 200 on each side, which are- 
fit' for use; The breath of the largest, at the 
tMck end, where they are attached to the jaw, 
i« about a foot. When the longest of these la- 
minae measures six feet, tW whale is called a pay- 
able or size fish ; for every one of which that is 
caught, the captain generally gets three guineas, 
fte surgeon one, the carpeiiter one, &c. The 
whalebone is covered with long hair tike that of 
a hbr&e, which hot only preserves the tongue 
froA being hurt, but prevents their food from 
being returned when they eject the water from 
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their mouths. The throat is not more than-three 
or four inches ' wide ; eyes and ears small. In 
the middle of the bead are two orifices^ common, 
ly called blow holes^ through which they eject wa- 
ter to a great height. No dorsal tki ; a large one 
under each eye. Body tapers gradually >towards 
the taili which is often above 20 feet broad, semi^ 
lunar, and horizontal in respect to the body. 
Female larger than the male : her teat» placed in 
the lower part of the belly. 

The colour of the whale varies with ita age ; 
the back of some being blacky of others black and 
white, and some are all white :. under jaw and 
belly generally white, whatever may be their age. 
Some old whales have a broad white stripe over 
their back down to the belly. 

Their skin is smooth, lu.bricated, and about one 
inch thick. I had a book bound with some of 
the epidermis, or scarf-skin, which I brought 
home, but it did not altogether answer the pur« 
pose. 

Their bodies, immediately under the skio^ are 
covered with a layer of fat, called blMer^ from 
l^to 18 inches thick in large fish. This, in young 
whales^ reaembles hog^s lard ; but in old ones it 
is of a reddish colour. A large whale will pro* 
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duce 12, 20, and sometimes 25 tons of oil, whicE 
now sells at from L.30 to L.40 per ton. 

Mr. Scoresby, jun. in a description of the Bn- 
Itna Mif8tketU8i published in the Memoirs of the 
Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, gives the fol- 
lowing table of the (H'dinary quantity of oil pro- 
duced from whales of diffei^ent size of bones : 



Bone in feet. Oil in tons. 

1 . . . . 
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Bone in feet. Oil in tons. 

.... 7 



9 
11 
13 
16 
20 



" The blubber of a sucker,*" Mr. Scoresby ob- 
serves, •* when very young, frequently contains 
little or no oil, but only a kind of milky fluid ; in 
which case, when the animal is deprived of life, 
the body sinks to the bottom, xas also does the 
blubber when separated from it ; while the body 
and blubber of larger individuals always swim. 
Though the preceding statement be exceedingly 
near the truth, yet exceptions occur ; for I have 
known a whale of 2^ feet bone produce 10 tons 
of oil, and one of 12 feet bone estimated at only 
9 tons ; but such instances are much rarer than 
to see one of 2? feet bone produce 4 or 5 tons of 
oil.'' 
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The BaUna Mysiie^us, according to Marten 
and other North Sea voyagers, feeds chieflj upon 
« species of vermesy called Clio Lmacina, or Sea 
May Fly,* which are found in surprising num- 
bers throughout the Arctic seas. According to 
NFabricius, the principal food of the whale con- 
sists of two different species of sea insects ;-f* while 
Linnseus maintains that they live chiefly on the 
Medusa Capillata^ or sea blubber. This last sub- 
stance, commonly called by Greenlandmen whalt^s 
meatf resembles frog-spawn, and is frequently 
seen floating on the surface of the Northern seas. 

Mr. Scoresby says, '^ that he has good reason to 
believe that the whale feeds chieflyi if not altoge- 
ther, on the squilla or shrimp tribe ; for, on ex- 
amining the stomach of one of large size, nothing 
else was found in it ; they were about half an inch 
I^ong, semi-transparent, and of a pale red colour. 
—I also found a great quantity in the inouth of 
another, having been apparently vomited %j it. 
When the whale feeds, it swims with considerable 
velocity under water, with its mouth wide open ; 
the water enters by the fore part, but is poured 
out again at the sides, and the food is entangled 
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^ Cancer pedaiiu et ocvlatus. Faun. OroenK p, 33. 
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and sifted as it were by the whalebone, which 
does not allow 4iny thing to escape.'* » 

Their time of parturitbn is in April, and 
though they are said to bring forth two young 
t)nes at a time,^ yet I never saw more than oile\ 
along with such as we killed. Fabricius says, 
that, for the most part, they bring forth but one.f 
The female is frequently taken when endeavour- 
ing to save her young one, which is generally kill- 
ed first by way of stratagem. She then strives 
to take it away under her fins ; but in the midst 
of these efforts, being overtaken by the boats, she 
falls a victim to her maternal affection. 

The female, during pregnancy, whicb is about 
9 or 10 months, is very fat ; and the cub, when 
excluded, is black, and about 10 feet long. It 
coiitihues at the breast for a year. To suckle 
ber young, the mother throws herself upon one 
side Ofn the surface of the water ; she is frequent- 
ly seen carrying It on her back, and when she has 
occasion to go to the bottom, takes it with her un- 
'ider one of her fins. 

Whalebone was formerly an article of great 
value in commerce, and at one time sold for 



* B]% ZooL Edit 1769, yoL HI p. Zt- 
•f Faun. Groenl. loc. cit. 
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L.60n per ton. It is not now, however, ^orth a 
twentieth part of that sum, and is not an object 
of any attention to the whale fishers. We may 
remark, that bj an old feudal law, the ttnl of all 
whales belonged to the Queen,* as a perquisite to 
furnish her Majestj^s wardrobe with whalebone. 
A strong proof of the ignprance that had at that 
time prevailed respecting this animal. 

The flesh of the whale is variously prepared^ 
bj the Greenlanders, and is used either when 
newly catched, or when sub-putrid. The skin, 
tail, and fins, they eat raw ; the blubber is usad 
either as food» or in lamps ; they dress the intes- 
tines like those of the seal. The tendons serve 
them as thread for nets. The bones servQ as 
timber for .roofing their houses, and other do-, 
mestic purposes ; and fishing«-rods of the best qua- 
lity are made from the whalebone.*]* 

The common whale, notwithstanding its mag- 
nitude, swim» with surprising agility, and gene- 
rally against the wind. The flat position of itaj 
tail enables it to ascend suddenly to the surfaod 
of the water to breathe, which it is frequently 
obliged to do. Whales are very harmless and ti- 

• Blackstone, vol. i. p. 223. Edit 1783. 
t C(«ipare Fab. de Bal. MysU with Arrian, Hist. Ind. § 1ft 
and SO. 
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mA\ but wlien attacked, freqnentljr strike the 
haats a dangerous hiow with their tails, in whkh 
tkeir peate»t strength Iie9- . About jnid^summer^ 
when tkey begin to joouple, they are very wild^ 

\ aad dSficuUio cateh, unless harpooned during co- 
puiatkniy^or whe& found jslfieping on tJie water. 

Their fidelity to each- other is said to be very 
great. Aflderaon teUa us, that ha?Ing struf^k one 
of tVf o whales, a male and a female, tbat were in 
^oH^paMy, the wounded fish made a lojig and ter- 
liUe re^taAce ; ii ^tr^ick 4own a boat with tto^ 
men in it, with a«ingiebl0wof tbetaU^by which 
aU #eni to the bottom : The pther ii$h jgittended 
Its ^soa^anke, and lent it e^ery assistamse, till> a^t 
hnt, the fidi that was sltru^ek, aiu^ Iin4er thie 

' somber of its wounds .; wbiJe jyts faiith^ AS90ypi^ 
ate, 4bdainiag to «urTi v^e ihe loss, ;«|tret<;h€td jttafilf 
itpm the dead fish, and ihAT^d its faite. 

T|ke>ancieDt8 iveiie jMt m^^^^jMaJnted w^tb .the 
Saiana MyHioetus^ thoijugh tjh^y Ao upj. 3?eQ;i ;(^ 
We had any knowledge of Jtp Mses. Their .ap- 

^ ^uaintance wi4& Ihe spermaceti wjiale, found J^ 

;the Indian ocean, was eiomejurl^t ^ore accurate. 

ttjs interesting to d^sarv^, 4n the account of 
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Nearchus^s Voyage, as gircn by Arrian,* the ler»- 
ror of the sailors when they first perceived the 
blowing of these animals. As sodn as this-ancient 
navigator had successfully conducted his fleet 
past a single whale^ he received an applause equal j 
to what he could have expected had he vanquish- 
ed an enemy's fleet. 

Whenever a whale is seen from the ship, one j 
or more boats are sent in pursuit ; and if they { 
get close to it, the faarpooner strikes it with his 
harpoon ; but should the boat not get near ] 
enough for this purpose, he heaves the harpoon j 
at the whale with great skill. As soon as the 
animal finds itself wounded, it descends, dragging 
the line fastened to the harpoon after it with 
such velocity, that one of the crew is constantly 
obliged to pour water on the stem of the boat to i 
prevent its taking fire by the intense friction of 
the line. A hatchet is always at hand to cut the 
line, should it chance to get entangled. A large 
whale will sometimes run out the lines of two 
boats.* As soon as a whale is struck^ they hoist 
a flag, or Jack, in the boat, which being seen by 
the ship, the crew all run about the decks crying 
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'^' If alii A fall;'' as mucji as to say, *< Ht^i 
fast^ He's fast. ^ Immediately all hands, except a 
few to (ake care of the ship, get in,to the boata 
I with great expedition, and repair to the placa 
i where they expect the whale will rise to breathe. 
When it appears, they strike it again, and so 
on till there are sometimes three or four har- 
poons fast. When the whale becomes fatigued^ 
and is severely wounded, it throws up water 
mixed with blood, and immediately the whole 
boats surround the groaning monster, and dis^ 
patch it with tbeir spears. At t^is moment, the 
sea, to a considerable distance, looks as if tinged 
wjth Terniilion. In dying, the noise occasioned 
bjr the whale'^s lashing the wat^r with its tail and 
fins, is heard to a very great distance. 
. As soon as a whale is killed, it is towed by the 
boats to the ship, aM being made fast by tackles 
placed at the nose and tail, is immediately strip- 
pcd of its blubber. This process is by Greenland 
I sailors termed flitwhtng^ and is very speedily per- 
; formed: The harpodners and their assistants cut 
I the blubber into long stripes, which are hoisted 
into the ship, cut into smaller pieces, and thrown 
^nto the hold', from whence they are again brought 
upon deck to be pared and barrelled up. In 

r2 
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JKnchtng, the wttalb H ttltii^d round hj ft tadle 
biiadis fast to the fiiM. 

Tfae prbcess of paring and barrelHtig up t^e 
Mnbber, is termed tnaking offy and is performed 
at leisure times when the crew are hdt engftg^ 
fti ttie pursuit of lire whales. The blubber being 
brotight upon d^ck, the fleshy parts ute p&M 
tbff; and it is itiin placed, pvece by ptece, titt t 
blotk, h^vitag tbrlee iron spikes in ^ top td keep 
it ^ieady ; ll^e it is AivltteA Vy ^ h^rpciotieih, M 
ts Xtietk niaAy for Stopping. This op^rattdft Is J 
perfdrtttlea by thte "bdat-st^ieifers, ^otut theWA- \ 
^ iht6 ptd[r^ bf ^bb'ut ofne foot long, And tMHte I 
ittdteli sqtm &t We ^Hd^ When it is i^ioj^ 
^hey push it 'blF Ait benc^ hAo <th6 '^ji^d!: {hn^ j 
placed by tb^lsi^ of tire hfatch#ay9 bating whit | 
% cl&lled & M % "^ttkibb^d to ^ hote iti tiie hot- 1 
tbth r6r ^^ purpose df tettSiig dtfWti the i:A#Hi | 
ttiibber i6 a t^ i!n Uie bold. The blabbeir is if- 
^tieriisaitb put, pf^cc by plfece, trito ttft bung-hWe 
ibX ibe dasks^ lAiich are aH fited fofr tbittt purpbse. 
^ftl^riotfe to the v^iiscfPs lea^^ IfOttK^. | 

Tte :B<^/^fit^ JH^«^<i<2C9, dtftWitfastiaifdittg itslm- 
'tiS^Ute ^He, is ^(Md to Ae ^tMAtijSH^ at^fttiKi 
lif Vkl4d<fs'iM«itt$« fnlfabfting its tiWA c^teb^i't 
t^f Ul^ie, (lif^ ttidst 'Atfngi^rdtta Is ^aid to be &ii 
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Pig/0ek!e Mw9f^ or BtM>k*liea4e4 Spernu^etr 
ffhaler. The ?or«dljr of this speci«» is veirj 
g^ent Jt9iir4\9wcy food b the seAh^b^t, if it 
does not dMi a aufficient qm^Uljr of them for iu 
prey» it »4tack9 (be coQijofiQii ^b»)^ fUHl §▼?!> 
the «lifu4i, and tears thmi to pieces. The Sof 
UoifiOTBy or MwnAiqm MquQeerop, ijk anoth^ of M^^ 
,«hai€it*a €ikeinie0 ; and it 13^ 9aid that tb^y n«ver 
must without engaging in coopibat* It3,i(nin9a8e 
task, or born) generally give9^it %9iip^iori^ qy^ 
j^ w^aJk* Marten gives an apcpunt of a co|nr 
h%l b«tvir9?Q the Savr Fisb^ Sgualm FrUtvti an4 
tb» Iceland whale, to wbidi he was ^e wititef 9. 
It was. ^x^foi^fiiy dang? rous tQ approach tbje 6^14 

M hftttle^ and h^ ohs^vati^^n^ w^re tb^Qi^ 
fil*de at ^ d|stanc§^ The water was greatly ag^- 
W^d> nnd ros^ to, an immi&nfp height^ acqomp^ 

rii^ with a nqm that ^tunned ike ear^ of the 
k«MW>if A fog coining on prevei^t^ Mfrtff^ 
fcwi|.a?<^rtaining the re?^^t ^S thi^dWPW cQfl*- 

^t l^iit %a ^9fi infqrfned by tb« sailoos thAt tbe 
wbale was generally vanquished ; ^d tf^i^ tltf^y 
}^^ <ll^pf tiU jUAQh tinie a? tb^ ^w Qab, fitting 
1i^ Ullign^* reliip^qnished th^ qar(;asi^i which th^y 
»W*§ f*iBir prsr« 

A species of crab, vulgarly called the whale- 
louse, the Oniscus Ccti of Fabricius, if not the 
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most dangerous^ is perhaps the most troublesome 
of the whalers enemies. We scarcely tooic anj 
whales, but had one or two of these vermin fasten- 
ed to them. The Onucus Ceti h about the size 
of a small crab, and is covered with remarkably 
hard scales. Head similar to that of the Pe<2fctf- 
lus Hvmanusy with four horns, two of which serve 
as feelers ; the other two are hard, curved, and 
serve as clinchers to fix the animal to the whale. 
Underneath its chest, the Oniscm has two carvers^ 
like scythes, with which it collects its food ; and 
behind these are four feet, that serve H for oars* 
It has six other clinchers behind, which rivet it 
so closely to the whale, that it cannot be disen- 
gaged but by cutting out the entire piece to which 
it IS joined. The Onwcw* is jointed in the bade 
like the tail of a lobster, and the tail covers it 
like a shield when feeding. It fixes itself upoa 
the tenderest part of the whale's body, between 
the fins, on the sheath, or on the lips, and in this . 
position tears pieces out of the whale like a rapa- 
cious vulture. 

Dr. Colquhoun gives the following statement 
of the value of the whale-bone and whale-oil 
imported into Great Britain in the foUowiog 
years : 
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I80S £663,635' -1 

6 ....... . 608,20G 

7 . 521,240 

a 544,567 

9 ....... . 500,715 

10 .• 566,967 

Sitb^ Latitude at midnight, by observatioD^ 
81*^ IS' 42". Longitude, as near as our incorrect 
ksrtruments would permit ascertaining, 12° 42' E.. 
Sea pretty clear of ice^ with a considerable swell. 

S5th and 26th, Continued cruizing near the ice 
in search of whales, and were fortunate enough to 
capture three,, two of which were size fish. 

28th, Latitude, by observation, 81^50'. Sea 
almost quite clear of ice, with a great swell ; wea-^ 
ther serene. Had our object been the making of 
discoverjes, there was not apparently any thing to 
have prevented us from going a good way farther 
to the north ; at least we did not perceive any 
krge fields of ice in that direction ; though it isi 
more than probable we should have very soon 
fallen in with them. We were a little farther 
north than Captain Pbipps, who ran a great risk 
of being locked up entirely by the ice. He was^ 
in fact, ice-bound from 31st July to 10th August,^ 
and during that time the packed ice rose as high 
as tilie main-yard. The want of ice in that place 
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where we then were, was perhapa owing to the 

effects of some late gale clearing it awaj. The 

great swell in the sea appeared to indicate this to 

have been the case. 

. In my second voyage to this country in 1807, 

we c^uld not penetrate higher than 78* 3(X. A 

ridge of ice totally prevented our (iarther [progress. 

May S9th and 30th. Course nearly E. S. £. 

towards the Seven Islands. We bad en tfce SOtk 

a considerable quantity of bay ice, and made but 

. little progress. Occasional showen of snow. Baw 

only one whale. 

31 St, Tacked to the W. S. W. Ice iacreastngw 
Sa^ aeveral whales. Lay to for fishing. Got a 
vttj large wltale, which measured 64 feel vk 
length. 

During ihefincking of tbe whales, there were 
generally- a cdnsiderable number of shsDrks ia the 
vicinity of the vessel. They were principaUy of 
{hat variety termed Squalus PrisHs, or Saw Fijh» 
At this time, one more voracibus than the reat^ 
approached close to the side of the whalers carcaoe^ 
and seized a large piece of blubber, which waa 
ready to be hoisted on board. Before he eouU 
ihake his escape, however, he was struck by • 
harpoon, and, his flight being thus obstructofl, Ike 
was attacked with spears : a tackle was imm»» 



fiWding tills ^\kA§. (|*ia«|}pe^t, ^ ^^s ^p ^Qf^^ 
««|l*, H^M^jF eilHbiy^ th? ]!«Rg*b of tlie ^^9 apjl 

neath ; skin rough ; colour gteflfh-^^^QW^ 9k9¥fi9 
^Wh^^ffiiqk m%i^ it? «86«Be \^W t^ \«P ftf 

1«r W»g rtrwjfc ; t^e Ujm # fip««f wejrf jif^. 
Tte llifir|M»diil /are ngi^pkpd vit|i tb^ ifjm¥ f^ % 

«t^ip«ii4 i;^tfti9> w4 iff wj^f ifs t^^t^ /vN^ $1^ 

*SW by iWI# s%; IW fpiffl4fey iWfftlier; sbp is 

«pon,tl>« irk^, pretty gpfl^, *fe?ftg>» ^4bp aw^ 

were reiy frequent, acconpfuiied bjdeDse showf n 
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of snow. The rigging, bj this time, had assumed 
A very strange appearance, at least what would 
-be deemed as suoh bj a more southern* sailor. 
'The ropes were frequently increased to double 
their usu|t size by the incrustations of ice, which 
had to be beat off by handspikes to allow them 
to pass through the blocks. The decks were ererj 
^ow and then besprinkled with saw-dust and sand, 
to counteract the slippiness arising from the com- 
bined effects 6f frost and grease. The cabin-floor, 
too, was covered with saw-dust, and the crew kept 
some of it in their pockets to clean their hands. 
In this space of time we catched five fish of dif- 
ferent magnitudes. 

During the time we were in thole high lati- 
tudes, our compasses, five in number, varied wide- 
ly from each other ; but this is known to happen 
to all compasses, according as they are placed in 
different parts of the ship. That which was kept 
in the cabin varied the least. This may perhaps 
tend to confirm the opinion of some navigators, 
who have maintained that the poiariiy of the 
needle is injured by intense cold. The notion of 
the variation decreasing- as the distance from the 
Pole diminishes, does not appear to have any 
foundation. According to Captain Phipps, 
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In Lat. 780 23/ k. Long. ^&E. Mean var: was 14 65 

79 50 .... 10 2 20 3 

80 30 .... 15 4 11 59 

On referring to the Appendix, it will be seen 
that the variation, as observed in the Sybjll,.in 
L.at/78^ ir. Long. 6^ 66' E. amounted to 19' 6V 
And by <tbe same excellent observations, combin- 
ed with those of Captain Flinders, it is proved 
tiiat the variation depends more on the sMp^a course^ 
than on any thing else* It is much to be regret- 
ted that Captain Phipps did not mention the 
course bi» ship was under when he made his ob* 
lervations pu.the variation. As they stand at 
present, they want the mOst essential element. 

8lb, Latitude by observation, 79' 42'. Sea 
nearly clear of ice. Coarse W, S. W. i S. At 
seven P. M/we discovered Hacklu^t'*s Headland, 
bearing E. N. E distant four or five leagues. The 
weather was hazy, and we had but an indistinct 
view of this black precipitous promontory^. Sa^ 
several whales, but got none. 

June 9tb, Intense frost* Observed the freez- 
ing of salt waten Shot two seals, one of which 
only we brought on board. 

16th, Stood in nearer the shore to the $outh 
of Hackluyt^s Headland. Several of the sea-uni- 
corns were here observed at no great, distance 
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from the ^hip. L noticed two which passed dose 
laidec qui; stern, that had double horns of a con- 
siderable size. The unicorns make a great noise 
in blowing, and, when ^ • dialaoe^ aneofikn ms- 
taken for whales. W€ fired several shotoattfeasBy 
and mortallj wounded • snail 4Uie» whkh.ws 
brought on board. It measured %\ fcel ia leogljlii 
and its horn was four teel one inch. 

The Afonodoft Ifensofres, NmtwULy or UamoHI 
Pish, has been foun^ SS feet kaf, and 18 muadl 
Head nearly, one-fourth fhe length of the bodf# 
round, smaH, and terminates in an abtusa mmdi 
ed snout. Mouth small ; no teeth, biit a Im^ 
wreathed tusk or horn. SomctimeitWD*,aiid«i{t«i 
10 feet long, proeeeds from ite upper jaw, diverg- 
ing to one side, 'and tapering gradually t owawdg 
the tip. Eyes and «an wrjr amail; i>nt rospir 
ratory orifice in the teA part af the head ; haak: 
broad, eonvex, and tapering towaoda tht ^#il^ 
which is horizontally placed, >and is ilindad Jid^ 
two obtuse oval lobes. Bo«ty of an jowadalahapgt; 
no dorsal Sds, hut a high ridgevar pisiyeQtioii.ex- > 
tends from the 4ilow4x>le to^he oiif in 4if tla ^wl, 

« Ther? it afcihe ^tttlOipiue gt Anate«clan^ 4he ykuil oft 
lifarwhal* ivith two horns. There U likewise a skull to be seen 
in Hamburgh, having two homS} each ahove ^seyen feel longi 
and eight Inches lounfl. / 
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and gra<hKiHy tfiimnishefl in beighl ae U ftppmicft*^ 
e$ the tail : two peeCoral Am ; colour gener^ff 
ctnerous, dappled wUknoinerdos muUiforiii MadE: 
spots; belfy a ^aing wbite, aid s^l arv^liret 
to t1)6 totieb. 

Natfif alfsts differ greatlj a^ to Hut food of Ih^ 
nnicorn. ' FevfiapA ft <tt Ar 9 wiAb the papt» jqI tlio 
oce^B ft inhahits. 'Sasall fishai, M^hmd %9A Jc^ 
tma^ are their mor^ general food. 

The Narwfaai switn^ with great »vift)ifiB0t iaodt 
llkt the Miter >cetacea, cannot remaia loDg andfr 
the water witfaout respiring. When frighl^Qed^ 
or attaeked, tlif y biddle togeliMir iji meh mm^ 
bers that they force their long horiif wlkp Uie bfkdf 
of ea^^ther, aad ihvbAy liaceme te fa^ prey 
to their pursuers. 

TUs aftimal, thougkeeeniagly havv^e^ii^ js^ a» 
already mentioned, a d^mpmwB etiffmf of th^ 
tomaieii wliale ; sod haa been jbaoim ^0 durt ^ts 
horn into the side fff « sfai|p'*. The ve as(|1 WiWat 
have sunk had not the horn been hrojsmiffhf 4^ 
Tiolenee of llie i^oke. 

The oil produced by the Mmnd^n Mffmerosi 
Ihottgli'seattty, is, ki point of .^uaUty, superior to 
any other eetaceous oiL 

> 

^^. * Forat, Vay, p. SdS^ 
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The hpni of the Nsrwhal was long the object 
of a kind of superstitions respect. It was said to 
be efficacious in the cure of several distenipers ; 
and was prized as being of the very h^^est value* 
The Margraves of Bareutfa possessed one which 
'cost them 600,000 rix dollars; and the kings of 
Denmark have a most magnificent throne formed 
of these horns, which is esteemed more valuable 
than if composed of gold. Captain Scoresby (of 
the Resolution,) has a very fine bed made of the 
same materials. It is reckoned ji great curiosity, 
and is extremely handsome. The horn is of a 
finer texture, and takes a better polish than that 
of the elephant. 

Utb, 6A two fish. Several sail of GirefnUmdr 
men in company. 

12th) Strong easterly breeze. lUu a consider- 
able way to the westward. n 

19th and 14th, Gale increased, and we ran a 
considerable way farther to the westward* Cold 
• very intense. v 

June IStfi, Latitude, by obervation, 78^ 13^* 
Made fast to a large Iceberg. 

Ir6th, Got a size fish. White we were made 
fast to this iceberg, some of the crew had put a 
piece of blubber to the fire, and, allured by the 
smelly a ^^t^ large bear came and put bis nose 
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over the gunwale. One of the harpooners shot 
him; but a squall coming on, we did not bring 
the carcase on board. 

From the 16th to the 21st, we caught four 
whales, of various sizes. The weather was now 
getting hazy, as it generally doles at this season 
of the year, and the whales i^ere become more 
diiSBcult to catch. 

32d, Spoke the Catharina Elizabeth, of Han- 
over, Captain Schultz, after being a considerable 
time' separated from the' rest of the Greenland 
ships. Fron) her we learned that a. French fri- 
gate, and some smaller vessels, were in the North. 
This intelligence determined us not to lessen our 
distance from Spitsbergen, but to shape our course 
to England by the Feroe Isles. This determina- 
tion, however, had nearly sent u» to a French 
port, for the Gucrriere was taken off the Feroe 
Isles on the 19th July, tw^ days after we parsed 

Ihem. 

From the SSd to the 29th, the day on which 
we set sail for England, we took six whales, 
making in ail twenty four, of which fourteen were 
size fish. 

On the 26tfa, an accident h)ippened which was 
like, to have deprived us of one of our boatsteen> 
ers; bat, fortunaidy, was not finally attended 
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by any evU cQnsequeoce. ^e nu tbrowi^ OHtftf 
ilDQ bodt by the stroke of ii wHlile'9 t(|il, l|ttt l^pt 
himself on the top of the w^t^p by his o^r. 'tifi 
crew wen in ^cb disorder, tt|«l before tb^F got 
him ioto (be baat» he wm eitaost n^nnfl^s? with 
Aold, and still irorse b^ore tb^y CQtttd rpw Iwn 
to the ship. He "was hrougbt d^wp to the cidbio, 
stripped, and laid on a blanket befbro tbe fir?. 
His hair was like so many ieicl^,.9iid the bp'y 
exhibited erery cadarerou? appearaoo^« Np p^ 
safcioii was to be found in any p(Ekrt,/aynd I h^ld ^ 
mirror before his nQM>utfa wiihout prodncing % 
least e? idence of respiration. I imma^&ai^ly or- 
dered the soles of his fe^ to be nibbed with stT$K 
brine ; his temples were chaffad wUb Ut^mg veld- 
tile spirits, and the saaae were applied to Mfi i09?* 
Hoi flannefe, moistened with camphoi^od ^pidl^ 
of wine, were applied to the ^in^ ASid OF^ ^ 
breast, and renewed e^ery quarta* of fiQ heif • 
Stimulating powders were put to his nose» i^^ 
withoist any apptM^enjt effect; hs wy0f Aw^^ 
the least symptoms of aniiQation .; nor f Q«)d ^ 
body be broughl; to any de jpree of Wdrmtks Afit- 
withstanding being rubbed with hot coarso^lellhf* 
As the last resojoroe, I ordered one Md tfa^ JMn tcr 
Mow into the patient^s biojUJi, as ^tl'oogly as hfi 
could, holding his noaUriU at the aame titn^ k^^'\ 
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asy of tbf air should escape. When I foqnd, bj 
tlie riMng of the chest, that the lungs were pro- 
perly inflated, I ordered him to quit blowiii^ and 
with my liaad pressed dowa the xfaest and bell/,^ 
10 as to expel the air. This imitation of natural 
rsBpiratioii was pursued for a abort time, till put- 
ting mj hand oa hb left breast, I fouad bis heart 
gwe some feeble beats : »>an after, the pulse at 
the wrist if as found to beat. In a short time he 
opened bis eyes, and looked round in wild amaze i 
tbeashut them again. As sopn as be wa^'able ta 
swallow, I gave him a geatle cordial, which was. 
Rpeated every five minutes, tiU he was a great 
deal recoiEtred* The Captain was so kiad as to^ 
ovier him to be put into bis own bed, with two* 
of the mjsn, one on each side, to bring hin^ tha 
sooner to a natural heat Plenty of clothes b^iog; 
pat oirer then, be soon feU into a profound sleefi 
md gentle perq)iration, and so reinaioed for iw^ 
or .three hours, when he awoke quite 'well and ren 
Meshed, but had rather a wild look. On giving 
hm a glass of brandy, he arose and went to hif 
ami birth as before. AH the time I waa on board* 
Ae poor fellow eapressed the gnealest gratitude 
to me, and ibankftibiess to God for thua beiog 
providentially rescued from the.graap of dea(b« 
It is alo^ost needless to remark, that in this in^ 






cfement region, swimmiag is of little or no ih& 
to anj person who may ch^ce to fall OTerbdard^ 
as his muscular motion is almost instantaneously 
obstructed by the intensity of the cold. 

Colds and coughs are the disprders most pre« 
valent among sailors in this country. Sometimes 
the scurvy breaks out amongst them, but I never 
saw any symptoms of it. Fractures, iHslocations,^ 
sprains, bruises^ cuts, and frost-biting, give the* 
surgeons a good deal of trouble. A certain com^ 
plaint 9 either contracted in England, or the Ork^ 
ney, or Shetland Isles, is- very common. 

The Resolution did not lose a single man in. 
either of the voyages I made to this country. By 
the blessing of Providence,^ they were again all 
safely restored to their native land. 

30th, Latitude Id"" 37' ; IiOn£^tude» as near 9S 
we could calculate, 1^ West. Steered due souths 
The men were employed in cleaning the ship> 
drying the lines, &c. 

From July Ist to July 5th,. course southerly. 
Weather fine, but hazy. Ice diminishing, aud 
the sun getting gradually nearer the horizoo. 
Saw several whales ^ they were now become ex- 
tremely furious, and made considerably more 
noise in bk^Wing^ 
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.Voyagers are, in these high Iatitudesf» often 
surprised and delighted by the appearance o^ 
mock suHs and moons, bi^ I was not so fortunate 
as to perceive any. The frozen particles floating 
in the atmosphere are supposed to be the cause 
of these phenomena. \ ^ 

From the 5th to the 7th, mnd at N. E. Course 
S. S. W. Lat. 7P 10'. Greenland ships, from 
their^ctumsy make, when heavily loaded, sail with 
but very little expedition. 

July 8th, Strong breeze from E. N. E. Course 
S. S. W. i W. Ice totally gone. Sun ^moftt 
coincident with the horizon. 

From the 8th to tbe.I7th, .Excellent weather. 
Course generally S. S. E. ^ E. On the 17th, 
we fell in with the westernmost of the Feroe 
ides. Our dead reckoning was considerably to 
the east. 

The Feroe isles lie 70 leagues N. W. from 
Unst, in Shetland, and extend to 62^ SO". 

Severiteen of these islands are habitable. They 
are rugged, mountainous, and rocky; theinterven* 
ing currents deep and rapid; the sea around thei}3 
turbulent) and at times so much agitated by whirl- 
windS) that vast quantities of water are forced 
up into the air, and the fishes contained therein 
freauently deposited on the tops of the higheait 
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moiyitaiiis. These are equalij teabtleoi. w land» 
tearing up trees, atones, and aniBoiab^ aad cafij'* 
ing them to vevj distant places. Whirlpools too^ 
are nnmerotts in these* seas* and extreoMif daat 
get oua ; that near the ishiad of Suder oe is the 
most noted. It is occasioned Iqr a crateiv M^jf 
one fathoms deep in the centre, . and from fifty < 
to fiftj-^Te on the sides. Tb« water fctf*ms. bva- 
fierce ckctungyrations. The point ih^ b^gia ^ 
is on the side of a large bason^ where eomfPeneKs 
amge off rocks running spiraUj, and termMiating 
at the verge of die crater. - This range i^ eib 
tremely rugged, and coiered with waitQr&aQl;tk» 
(iqplh of twelve ta eight fafthoms oiilx% li fon^r 
four equidiatant wreaths, with, a channel itm- 
thirt j-fire to twentjfr {alhems in depth betwaea 
each. On the outside^ hejrond that dtpth, th^ 
sea suddenly sinks to eighty and ninety. On tik^ 
sDitth btirder of the bason, is a leftji red^^ called 
Sumiw Munky notedfor (benniphcr ef birds nsUtlt 
frequent it. On one side, the water i% enlji three 
or four fnthoms deep^ on the ofther fiCteen* T b^ 
danger at a^st times^ especially in stervM^ \fi nfvfy 
great. Sb^i are iiTenstU>ly drawft in ^ tba mA- 
der losea its power, and the wavea beat 9fi high ^ 
the masts, so that an escape is almost mira^Pii* * 
jtt at the reiliur, wd in very s4iU weadiar> tbe^ 
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MakAiM^ wttl venture in boiit§ for ^hcLsifce of 
fi^iig. Ard. Zool. Sd edit. vol. i. p. 56. 

On arrivifig at these southerly latitudes^ the 
appearance of ttie teoon a^d stars was, to uSe the 
hlignage ^f Captain Pfaipps, almost as extraor- 
Jlimty a phenoMena as the sun at midnight^ when 
We first got withhi ihe Arctic circles. 

*0^ the €Oth) lay becalmed c^Fair Isle, a baiv 
ren spot,, about three miles long, situated raidway 
^tW«M the Shetland and (Mcfiey Ides, and iii- 
likbk^d by about 170 persons. The shores are 
M|fh and rugged ; greatest depth of the Mrater 
he&r it S6^ fathoms. The tide here r«n& with 
great t^odty, and forms at the eat^t end a con«- 
sidemble <eddy. Some ships belonging tb the fa^ 
DaioiiB Spainrsh Armada w^re lost on this isie. 

VJh&i lying off Fair Isle, we sent the men we 
tiftd got from Sii^tland ashore in the row-boats. 

93d> Passed Norlh Ronaldshaw light in tbe 
Orkneyis. The wind being but little, and at S. E. 
we were drtfled byjbe tide down the Murray 
$¥Mb, nr Tuum JEktmritm of the Romans, as far 
^as S)>ey Bay^ Tadc«d, and stood in for Kkinaird^ 
fltead, the Taimlttm PrcmcmJtormmy which, wife 
the north-eastern Extremity of Caithness, fbrm^ 
"Ibis bdjpiEicious bay. 

Jnly «3d, Off Fraserburgh, to which we sent 
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letters by a fishing boat. Tacked and stood m 
for Peterhead, the most-eastern part of Scotlandi 
^nd famous for its medicinal .waters ; it is situ- 
ated about 30 miles north of Aberdeen. . , 

25th, Fell in with a cutter off Saint Abb's 
Head, which we at first took for a French priva- 
teer : to our satisfaction, however, she proved to 
be the Try-all of London, a privateer of 14 guns, 
and 70 or 80 men. 

26th, Came in sight of Whitby. It blowing 
very hard, we could not anchor in the roads. 
Sailed farther to the south ; then tacked and 
hoisted a flag for a pilot. Jn the evening a^ pilot 
came off in his coble i but it blew so remarkably 
hard, that he could not get any person to come 
along with him but an intrepid lame tailor. They 
<;ame on board, but being heavy laden, and the 
tides low, we could not get into WJiitby We 
therefore determined to run for Hull ; but call- 
ing at Scarborough, we got a brig to come to 
Whitby roads in order to lighten us. 

Jfuly 27th, Fourteen of our men being afraid 
of the press, look two boats and ran into Robin 
Hood'^s Boy. Anchored this evening in Whitby 
Roads* 

28th and 29tb, The brig lightened us about 
100 tons, and the evening of the latter day we 
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|fot Witliinside tbe Bridge, aiid were mustered by 
the Custom-hoase officers, as is usual on those 
t)ccasioiis. 
Slst, Paid off. 



In concluding the account of this voyage, it 
would be unpardonable in me to neglect mei^- 
tioning the kindness and attention with which I 
was always treated by Captain Scbresby, and hb 
^00 the mate. Captain Scoresby is well known 
to the world at larg^ for his vigorous, enterpriz- 
ing character, as well as for consummate skill in 
nautical matters. As Captain of the ship, hh 
conduct wa^ most exemplary* He was attentive 
to all the duties of religion, and preserved a pro- 
per decorum, apd strict discipline, without "harsh*- 
ness,, among the crew . 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

The following extract from Dr. Edmonston'3 
work on the Shetland Isles, gives a curious ac- 
count of the popular superstitions still, prevalent 
among their inhabitants. ^^ On no subject are 
they more superstitions than in what, relates to 
fishing. Some of the more skilful prophet^ can 
foretell from the knots in the bottom-boards of 
a boat, whether it will be lucky to fish or not ; 
and whether it Will be overset under sail, or be 
otherwise cast away ; and boats have been reject- 
ed and torn up in consequence of such a prophesy. 
When they go to the fishing, they carefully avoid 
meeting any person, unless it be one who has 
long enjoyed the reputation of being lucky ; nor, 
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when the boat has floated, is it deemed safe to 
turn it but fifitfa the sun. If a man tread on the 
tongs in the morning, or be asked where he is 
goings be need not go to the fishing that daj. 
When at sea, the fishermen employ amomencla- 
ture peculiar to4he occastoo, and^carcely a single 
thing then retains its usual name. Most of their 
names are of Norwegian origin ; for the Norway 
men were reported to have been successful fishers. 
Certain names must not be mentioned while they 
are setting their lines, especially the minister and 
the cat ; and many others equally unmeaning. 

*' Witchcraft is still believed by the peasantry . 
to #xist in Zetland ; and some old women live by 
pretending to be witches, for no one ventures to 
refuse what they ask. About six years ago, a man 
entered a prosecution in the sherifF^court at Ler*^ 
wick against a woman for witchcraft. He stated^ 
that she uniformly assumed the form of a raven, 
and in that character killed his cattle, and pr&*' 
tented the milk of his cows from yie^lding butter; 
1?he late Mr. Scott, then sherifr-substitnte, per*^ 
mitted the case to come into court, and was at 
great pains to explain the folly, and even icrimi- 
nality, of such proce^ings. 

*« Nearly allied to witchcraft is a firm belief in 
Ihe efiieacy of alms. When a person is anxioiEB 
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for the accompKshment of any pftrlictikt' €teiit, 
or considers himself io dftnger, be vows ^Atan t# 
some person) generally an old iroman w&o enjoyt 
the reputation of being provided for in that man*- 
ner ; and, if his wishes are realised, be scmpttw 
lously performs his vow. There are the mtns o^ 
an old eburch in the parish of Weesdate, halted 
Our Ladys Church, which is supposed to possesi^ 
a still greater influence in this j^espect than any 
living being. Many are the boats whichare said 
io have arrived safe^at land in , consequence of a 
promise to this effect, where death, without such 
an intervention, appeared inevitable. Several 
coins have been found at different times concealed 
in the walls of this Loretto of Zetland. 

*^ A belief in the existence of Brownie, the ta- 
telar saint of husbandry, is beginning to be ex- 
ploded ; but the fairies or trtms have still a ^^ lo- 
cal habitation and a name.^^ They occupy small 
stony hillocks or Arnowes,^and whenever they make 
an excursion abroad, are seen mounted on bul- 
rushes riding in the air. If a person should http- 
pen to meet them, without having a Bible in his 
pocket, he is directed to dr^w a circle round him^ 
on the ground, and in God'^s name forbid their 
nearer approach, after which they commonly dis-' 
appear. They are said to be very michievous^ 
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not only shooting caltte with their arrows, but. 
•Yen carrying human beings with them to the 
hills. Child-bed women are sometimes taken to 
nlirse a prince, and although the appearance of 
the body remain at homci yet the immaterial part 
is removed. " Such persons are observed to. be 
very pale and absent ; and it is generally some 
old woman who enjoys the faculty of bringing 
soul and body together.^' Vol. ii. p. 73« 



No. II. 

In order to make this little work as complete 
as possible) I have annexed the following ac- 
counts of the Dutch, English^ and American 
whale-fisheries. The two former I have com-, 
piled from authentic documents, and the latter is 
extracted from the late valuable work of Mr. Pit- 
kin on the Commerce of the United States. 

Dutch Whale jPwAery.— .Towards the latter end 
of the sixteenth century, the whale-fishing on the 
coast of Spitzbergen became considerable. It 
was entirely in the hands of the English till the 
year 1S78. This fishery was first carried on by 
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a company, which sent thither anriually a fei^ 
ships, to tl^e exclusion of the rest of their coun- 
trymen, and who also endeavoiired to exclude fo« 
reigners. In the year 1613, the company's ships 
amounted to seven sail, who, on their arrival at 
Spitzbergen, found there fifteen Dutch, French, 
and Flemish ships, besides English interlopers. 
Next year, the Dutch sent eighteen sail^ of which 
four were men-of-war. In 1616, the king of 
Denmark sent a squadron of three men-^f-war 
to assert his exclusive right, but with such indif- 
ferent success, that his majesty thought fit to give 
tip the point. In 1617, our company were.mere 
lucky than in any other year, and actually made 
one thousand nine hundred ton of oil. The 
Dutch made, for many years after, very indiffer- 
ent voyages ; and, as their great statesman M. De 
Witt, well observes, had certainly been forced to 
relinquish the trade, had it not been laid open by the 
dissolution of their Greenland company^ to which he 
attributes their having, in his time, beat the £ng- 
lish, and almost all other nations, out ofthat trade» 
which they then carried on to a prodigious extent. 
The following is a list of the ships sent front 
Holland to the Greenland and Davis Straits 
whale-fishery, from t&e year 1661 to 1788, both 
inclusive, with an account of the number of whales 
catched each year : / 
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LUi of Greenland and Davis' Sirails Skipi, from 
Hodandy since the year I66I, with the number of 
lish caught each year. 



Vears 


Ships. 


Fish. 


\Years 


Ships. 


Fish, 


6M 


133 


452 


1693 

1 


iM) 


175 


166^ 


149 


862 


1694 


63 


161 


IH6:1 


rK)2 


932 


1695 


97 


187 


10^4 


19s i 782 


1^96 


m 


428 


1665 


\ War with 
> England, no 
} . Ships out 


1697 


lai 


1279 


1666 
1«)67 


1698 


139 


1483 


i 1699 


151 


'775 


•t6t»8 


155 


5T3 


1700 


173 


9ia 


if:m 


138 


1013 


1701 


208 


2071 


I (.70 


lt8 


792 


1702 

irrs 


224 


687 


1671 


\m \ 1088 


807 


«44 


1072 


\ War with 
V England, no 
j S!Up» ont 


11704 


130 


652 


11705 


157 


1678 


r674. 


1700 


161 


966 


1675 


14.7 \ 900 


1707 


131 


126 ^ 


1676 
1677 


145 


812 


1708 


122 


533 


14'5 ■ ] 


• 785 


(!r09 


126 


193 


1678 


120 1118 


1710 


137 


62 


1679 

1680 


126 


792 


1711 


117 


631 


151 


1373 


1712 


108 


313 


i«8i 


175 


876 


1713 


93 


287 


16&S 


195 


1444 


1714 


108 


1291 


1683 


242 1338 


1715 


134 


698 


1684 


233 1 U53 


1716 


153 


535 


169S 


^<f09 .1 1883 


il717 
11718 


179 


39« 


1686 


. 189 ! 664 


139 


280 


1687 


194 ! 621 


1719 


211 


346 


i^8 


214 ; S40 


ii7»a 


»96 


4;55 


1689 


160 i 241 


J1721 


260 


733 


1690 
1691 


117 1 785 


1722 
,1723 


254 
"^33 


1101 


a |>Varwith 
^ 1 France. 


314"' 


1693 

\ — -L 


32 1 50 


17»4 


293 


35^ - 
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A Lisi of Greefilani and Davit^ SiraiU Ships^Jrom 
Holland^ ^ince ike year l66l, with the number of 
Fish caught each year. 



Years 


Ships, 


Fish. 


Years 


Ships, 
180 


Fish^ 


1725 


226 


530 


1757 


423 


1796 
1727 


216 

202 


244 


1758 


159 


371 


^-02 


1759 
1760 


155 


464 


1728 


182 


363 


154 


454 


1729 


m4 


229 


1761 


161 


357 


1730 


168 


248 


1762 


165 


189 


1731 
1732 


164 


298 


1763 




•y ' 


176 


314 


1764 


161 


224 


1733 
1734 
1735 


184 


360 


1765 

1.766 


165 


477 


186 


327 


167 


,189 


185 


496 


1767 


165 


179 


1736 


191 


857 


1768 


160 


. 600 


1787 


196 


1 504 


1769 


152 


1127 
523 


1738 


195 


472 


1770 


150 


1739 


192 


' 728^ 1 


1771 


150 


143 


1740 


187 


665 


1778 


181 


768 


1741 


178 


312 


1773 


134 




1742 


173 


558 


1774 


130 


450 


1^43 


185 - 


937 1 


1775 


129 


105 


1744 


187 


1494 


1776 


123 


509 


1745 


184 


568 


1777 
1778 
1779 


ft6 


427 


1746 


180 


1036 


111 


306 


1747 

1749 


164 


776 

278 


105 


168 ^ 


94 


1780 
1781 
178* 
1788 
1784 
1785 


82 


476 . 


1749 


157 


619 


)War V 

1 land, no 


rith Kng- 

Ships out.' 


1750 
1751 


158 


590 


162 


330 


56 


330^ 


1752 


159 


546 


62 
G5 


198 


1753 
1754 


166 


639 j 


300 


171 


672 


1786 


67 


476 


1755 1 


181 


720 ' 

1 


1787 

1786 


67 


239 


1756! 


186 


508 1 


G9 


100 



^* E From the ytur 1719 te ineluded tlw Davis' Stnits Ships. 
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From this period the Dutch wbale-fisherj^ 
pUlIy declined, and was at length totallj annihi- 
lated during the late war. 

English Whale Fishen/,— The English Whale 
Fishery, like thatof Holland^ was originally carried 
on by an exclusive company. The first association 
of merchants for this purpose was soon dissolved; 
but owing to successive grants of thesame kind, the 
trade continued fettered for a considerable pe- 
riod posterior to the revolution. During this 
time it was, as might have been expected, carried 
on with almost no success. — In 17^4, the South 
Sea Company embarked largely in this depart- 
ment of industry ; but having, in the course of 
eight years, incurred an immense loss, they were 
glad to abandon it. In 1733, the goverqcient be- 
ing determined to encourage this fishery, a boun- 
ty of 20s. per ton was granted to all ships of 200 
tons and upwards, employed therein ; as this 
bounty, however, was found insufficient, in 1749 
it wa3 doubled. This extraordinary encourage- 
ment, by fictitiously determining a portion of 
the national capital into this channel, had at 

last a considerable efTect ; but a long time elaps* 
ed ere the Engiisli could, even with these superior 
advauUige.'*, successfully compete with the Dutch. 
Since this epoch many alterations have been 
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hiade in the laws respecting tiie Greenland fish- 
ery ; and, at the commencement of the iate^war^ 
the bounties were reduced, owing to the- market 
being overstocked with oil. 

The following account of the number of £ng« 
lish and Scottish vessels employed in the Green j 
land Whale fishery, and of their tonnage, from 
1771 to 1800, both inclusive, is extracted from 
MTherson's Annals of Commerce : 





Ekglaxd. 


SCO! 


i'LAKO. 


Years. 


Vessds. 


Tons. J 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


1771 


50 


14.700 


9 


2,797 


1772 


50 . 


15,378 


9 


2,797 


1773 


56 


16,712 


10 


3,01« 


1774 


65 


19,770 


9 


^,773 


1775 


96 


29,131 


9 


2,773 


1776 


91 


27,047 


7 


2,251 


1777 


77 


21,917 


7 


2,251 


1778 


71 


20,291 


5 


1,587 


1779 


52 


16,907 


3 


956 


1780 


' 50 


14,900 


4 


1,282 


'1781 


34 


' 9,859 


5 


1,459 


1782 


38 


11,122 


6 


1,764 


1783 


47 


14,268 


4 


1,095 


1784 


89 


27,224 


7 


2,047 


1765. 


136 


41,741 


13 


3,865 


1786 


162 


49,426 


23 


6,997 


1787 


219 


64,286 


31 


9,057 


1788 


216 


63,399 ' 


31 


8,910 


1789 


133 


38,751 


28 


7,846 


1790 


130 


30,290 


22 


5,898 


1791 


93 


27,598 


23 


6,308 


1792 


73 


21,496 


28 


5,487 


1793 


38 


8,437 


14 


^13 


1794 


4.7 


12,906 


13 


3,480 


1795 


34 


9,135 


10 


2,613 


1796 


42 


11,516 


9 


2,317 


1797 


50 


13,757 


10 


2,614, 


1798 


56 


16,140 


10 


2,614 


1799. 


57, 


16,731 


10 - 


2,629 


1800 


51 


15,077 


10 


2,652 



Froni 1788, tbu taUe U owdft uf Crora the an 
lUHd accovnta laiil before FarliaBieBt \ and the 
number el sbtp!» a»4 tbe lonaage, alwiyrs reCers 
to the number of those who actually cleared oai 
for Gteenhuid. We hay^ already given Dr. CoU 
qaboaii's estimate of the value of the Whale oil 
a»d Wbaieubone imported iota Great Britaio 
from 1805 to 1810. 

American Whale jPiisAeiy.— The whale fishery 
first attracted the attention of the Americans in 
1690, and originated at the island of Nantuc^ti 
in boats from the shore* In 1715, six sloops, of 
thirty-eight toss burden each, were employed in 
this fishery, from that island. For many years 
their adventures were confined to the American 
coast, but as whales grew scarce here, they were 
extended to the Western Islands, and to the Bra- 
zils, and at length to the North and South Seas*. 
For a long time, the Dutch seemed to nionopplize 
the whale fishery, which they followed, with suc- 
cess, in the Greenland or Northern Seas. . 

As early as 1663, they had two hundred and 
two ships employed in this fishery, and' in 1731,' 
as niiany as two hundred and sixty ; in 1788, the 
number was reduced to sixty-nine, and for many 
years past, not only hajithis branch of their com* 

* 3e€ CQ]l€cti9n» of tbe Mmncbuaettf Historical SkIci j. 
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merce, but almost every other, been comptete- 
I7 annihilated. In 1731, the Americans had about 
thirteen hundred tons of shipping employed in this 
fishery along their coast. About the year 17S0, 
the whale left the American coast. The hardy 
enterprise and activity of the American sailor, 
however,^ soon followed him in every part of the 
Northernand Southern Seas, 

From 1771 to 1775, Massachusetts employed^ 
annually, one hundred and * eighty-three venthi, 
of thirteen thousand eight hundred and twenty 
tons, in the northern whale fishery, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-one vessels, of fourteen thousand 
and twenty-six tons, in the southern ; navigated 
by four thxmsand and ^fty-nine seamen. The 
geenUar mode of paying the seamen, in these ha* 
eardous voyages, has contributed not a little to 
the success of the voyages themselves. Each has 
a share in the profits of the voyage, and is depend- 
ent on his own exertions for the reward of his 
toils. Whether he shall be rich or poor, depends 
on his activity in managing the boat, in pursuit 
of th^ whale, and his dexterity, in directing the 
harpoon. This has led to a spirit of enterprise 
<and hardihood, never surpassed, if ever equalled^ 
by the seamen of any nation in the world. 
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During the war of the American rcvoldtiou, 
this fishery was destroyed ; on the return of peace, 
it recorered, by degrees, and^from 1787 to 1789, 
ninety-one vessels, of five thousand eight hundred ' 
and twenty tons, were annually employed in the 
northern fishery, and thirty. one vessels, of foiir 
thousand three hundred and ninety ton^, in the 
southern, with one thousand six hundred and 
eleven seamen. The quantity of spermaceti oil 
taken annually, from 1771 to 177^, was thirty- 
liine thousand three hundred and ninety barrels^ 
aiid of whale oil eight thousand six hundred and \ 
'fifty, Froha 1787 to 1789, the quantity of sper- 
maceti taken annually was seven thousand nine 
hundred andeighty barrels, and whale oil thirteen 
thousand cfhe hundred and thirty. In the repre- 
aentation made to Congress in the year 179^) bj 
the legislature of Massachusetts, it is stated that, 
beforethe late war, about four thousand seamen^ 
and twenty-four thousand tons of shipping were 
annually employed from that state in the whale 
fishery, and that the produce thereof was about 
•^350,000 lawful money, or about 1,160,000 del- 
lars. A great part of this fisihery has been car- 
;ried on from Nantucket, where it originated, a 
small island about fifteen miles in length, and two 
or three miles in breadth^ situated a})Ottt thirty 
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miles from the coast. Before the revolutionary 
war, this small island had sixty-five ships, of four 
thousancl eight hundred and seventy-five tons, an- 
nually employed in the northern, and eighty-five 
ships, of ten thousand twp hundred tons, in the 
southern fishery. From 1787 to 1789, it had 
only eighteen ships, of one thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty tons, ia the northern, and eighteen 
ships, of two thousand seven hundred tons, in the 
southern fii^ery. For many years past, this 
fishery^ has been carried on from this island, and 
from New Bedford^ a large commercial and flou- 
rishing town on the coast, in its neighbourhood, 
and has employed frojoi fifteen thousand to eight- 
een thousand tons of shipping, principally in the 
Southern Seas. Although Great Britain has, at 
Tarious limes, given large bounties to h^r sliips 
employed in this fishery, yet the whalemen of 
Nantucket and New-Bedford^ unprotected , and 
unsupported by any ^hing but their own industry 
and enterprise, have generally been abte to meet 
their competitors in a foreign market. The value 
of^permaceti and commi>n whale oil, whale bone^ 
and. spermaceti candles exported since 1802^ has 
been as follows :«^ 
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Whale (cflfimum) 


Spennaoeti oil 




oil and bone. 


and candles. 




Dotte, 


DolU- 


1803 


280,000 


175,000 


1904 


810,000 


70,000 


1805 


315,000 


' 163,000 


1806 


418,000 


182,000 


1807 


476,000 


139>000 


1808 


88,000 


33,000 


1809 


169,000 


136,000 


1810 


2€8,000 


132,000 


1811 


78,000 


273,000 


1812 


56,000 


141,000 


1818 


2,500 


10,500 


1814 


1,000 


9,000 



The common whale oil finds a market in tbe 
West Indies, Great Britain, France, Spain, and 
Portugal. Tbe greatest part of the spermaceti 
oil is carried to Great Britain. The late war 
between tbe United States and Great Britain has 
again almost annihilated the cod and whale fish- 
eries*. While in the years previous to the re- 
strictive system and the war, the fisheries furnish- 
ed articles for exportation. to an amount of more 
than three millions of dollars, in 1814, tbe exports 
of tbe produce of the fisheries is reduced to the 
;ium of 188,000 dollars.^ ' 

^ Twenty-four whalemen were taken by the British in th# 
late war. 
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So. 111. 

During thepablieatioh of this little work, I vfts 
hffouuidf through the.meciium of a friead, with 
some very important remarks made by a Gentle* 
man of great nautical skill and experience^ in the 
year 1814, on board his Majesty's ship SybyJI, 
while in the North Seas, for the proteidtion of the 
Greenland fishery* 

The first point to which he alludes, is the va« 

riation of the compass ; and, respecting it, he ob^ 
smnres, '^ Being anxious that every thing possible 

1^ should be doi^ie for the improvement of navigation^ 
J determined, while in those high latitudes, to 
take every opportunity of observing to what ex- 
tent the variation of the compass might be affect- 
ed by^ the ship's course. A paper containing 
Captain Flinders' x>bservations on the same sub- 
ject, bad previously been sent to me by the Lorda 
of the Admiralty ; and as these observations had 
chiefly been made in high southern latitudes^ it 
became doubly important to ascertain whether 
the same laws were followed in high northern la- 
titudes. Experience has completely proved that 
they' are ; andi in fact, it is some years since I 
4KBcerta2Ucd that the comrs^e down the Eogliah^ 
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Channel, just taking the ship clear of hcad-landa, 
the opposite one up Channel would run the ship 
on the French coast. 

^^ In order to render the result of by obserra- 
tions on this subject as clear as possible) I have 
^selected a few, and inserted them in the order tbejr 
were taken. The correctness of them may be re^ 
lied on, being ail calculated by two persons, exa- 
mined by a third, and the whole taken by my- 
self. 

^' I boarded a gpod many Greenland ships when 
-in the North, whose masters all agreed in maiii^, 
taihing, that, they experienced strong soulh-ea^t 
currents on their return home, and were often 
confounded at making the coast of Norway whea 
they expected to make that of Shetland. Now, 
I have no hesitation in sayings that if the same 
difference in the variation is to be found on board 
of a Greenland ship, th^t was found to exist in 
the Sybyll and Princess Carolina, the idea of a 
strong easterly current is unfounded, and is mere- 
ly resorted to, to account for the error in their 
dead reckoning, arising from their not allowing a ' 
sufficiency of westerly variation in running from 
the ice to the south-west. A degree of longitude 
is soon lost in those high latitudes, and the error 
tnust increase in running to the soutk-west, if pro* 
per allowance be npt made ; for I am very cer- 

1 
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tain that a different variation will be found on 
every point of the compass the ship's head is put 
on. The greatest will be found when the ship's 
head is at Westf gradually declining till it comes 
to East. 

** The Princess Carolina, as well as Sybyll, ex- 
perienced the same currenta as the masters of the 
Greenland ships slipposed to exist ; for when we 
made Shetland;, by Arnold's chronometer, No* 
T981, to B mile, our dead reckonings were nearly 
6° to the westward in loth ships ; and when we made ' 
the North Cape by the same chronometer, (which 
WAS under my own care), the longitude in both 

» 

ships, by account, was 4^ to the westward also. 
The one error was occasioned by not allowing a 
sufficient quantity of variation in running to th« 
louth-west, and the other by allowing too much 
in running to the north-east. 

<« I<lo not know whether the same observations 
may hold good when applied to ships coming from 
the Baltic ; but should they do so, they must ef- 
fectually account for ships getting down on the 
coast of Holland, when they suppose themselves 
well over in Mid-channel. Perhaps this may, in 
some measure, serve to account for the loss of so 
many of our brave tars when coming from that 
sea. ■ 
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'^ Notwithstanding the vhole tenpr af my <Ji>' 
B^rvations, as well as those of Captain Fiiadera, 
led me to believe that the cause of the vaf iatiaa 
must exist in the ship ; yet I had great difficulty 
in coming to a conclusion so remote from yfhsA 
had formerly been held to be truth ; and for that 
reason^ during our stay at St. Mary's, ] took the 
opportunity of making a decisive experiment OB 
this subject. I first went with the AsBimuth torn* 
pass to St Agnes^ light-house,, from which I ui 
the flag.staff on St. Mary's Castle E. 31*^ N. I 
next went to St. Mary's Castle^ and from it set 
the light-house W. 31° S. Finding these opposite 
bearings thus correspond when on shore, I am 
fully persuaded the eause of the differences ob- 
served when at sea, niust exi$t in the ship.^^ 

After making these remarks on the variation 
of the compasi^, he next goes on to make some 
observations as they occurred in the voyage. 

<< On the 16th of June, saw Bear, or Cherry 
Island, which, at a distance, looks like a saddle, 
both extremities being very high, and the middle 
low. It may be seen 20 leagues off in clear wea-' 
ther. At noon, it bore by compass, N. i £. t E. 
when I observed in IS"^ 44*' N. good observation, 
and our chrommieter gave good sights, ZO"" 3' £• 
By seven P. M. we had run 33 milesoh a N. N. W. 
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coarse corrected, when the south end of the island 
. bore by compass £. i N. 3 or 4 leagues, which 
brought up from noon, will make it in Ti"" W 
N. Lat. and 20^ T E. Long, At this time it came 
on foggy, and prevented us from ascertaining its 
extent. Soundings are to be obtained to the south- 
ward of this island^ and up to Spitsbergen ; black 
mud and small shells. 

. <<. 1 9 tb) Saw Spitsbergen, and on the 30th. were. 
|doa<^hi .w:ith the South Cape. We carried regular 
soundings to 11 fathoms, about three miles off; 
but this part of the coast appearing to be surround* 
ed with .rocksy» we did not attempt approach-- 
ing it more closely. Our chronometers made it. 
in about 16"" 3^ £. We saw some beacons placed ^ 
^ong the coast, each in the form of a cross> which 
are, . no doubt, placed there for the guidance of 
the Russian hunters. 

** About this tim^ we bore away for the North 
Cape» in ordesr to w'ater, and procure any refresh- 
ments that could be got. After making theJand 
to the westward of the Cape, we stood into a large 
bay, to look for a place of safety to accomplish 
our purpose, hardly siispectitfg that any inhabi- 
tants were to be found. On standing in, we ob- 
served aome boats . under sail, one of which was 
soon brought along side, th^t copf aiMed a family 
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of Pinmarkers, some bf whom spoke the Danish 
language. They informed us of the tpwn o;f Hanu 
merfest being close by, and offered to take us in. 
This offer was soon embraced, and in a few hours, 
the town opened to our view; which) to our as- 
tonishment, contained a church, batteries, &c. 
The Captain of the Port soon made his appear- , 
ance, and anchored us in safety. I made a sijr- 
vey of this place, and ascertained its l^^titude and \ 
longitude as correctly as possible, which are as ' 
follow: ! 

The latitude of Hammerfest Towd, 
"' ascertained by a good Sextant 

and ^alse-Horlzon, taken on 

shore, \. fpund . . 7(f 88' 34" N. ! 
Longitude, by x. ^Id's chronome-i 

ter, No. 1981, take*, -n shore, by 
' the same means , . ^4 28 E. 

Variation by same means . 11 4 W. 
Range ofthermometer onboard from 70° to 75*^ . 
Bange of thermometer on shore ,75 80 

s 

' High water on full and. change, at three hours^; 

N. 

rise and fall 8 feet. I found it is very m.ueb in- 
fluenced by the wind, and when it blows strong- 
ly from the N. W it rises considerably higher. 
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\ " The town of Hammerfest is situated on th^ 

island of Qua|ooD, 25 Dauisb miles in extent^ 
and is one of the departments of West Finmark^ 
which cohtains 25^000 souls. This province iat 
divided into parishes, each having its priest, and 
over the whole is a bishop, to enforce the duties 
of the Lutheran religion. There are 200 regu- 
lar soldiers scattered in different quarters of the 
province, commanded by a Captain, who governs 
the whole country. , About 30 houses 'compose 

^ the town of Hammerfest, with about 200 inhabi- 

taMs ; with one church, one hospital, a custom- 
house, and some public and private stores. The 

1 custom-house has regular established officers ap- 

'^ pointed from Copenhagen. The Captain of the 
port is under the same appointment, and wears 
the uniform of the Danish navy. 

" The principal trade of this place is in furs 

— ■ - * 

^ . and fish, which are all sent into Russia. The ex- 
tent of the imports and exports I was not able 
^ accurately to learn, but suppose them, in time of 
peace, to be something considerable. I was told 
by the Captajn of the port, that in 1808, 200 sail 
had been' seen here at one time. The Russian 
merchants have their agents scattered all over 
Wesjt as well as East Finmark; They make 
their purchases from the Finmarker, with flour, 
brandy, sail-cloth, fishing-lines, coarse cloth, and 
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Other articled of that kind, for enabling tbem U 
earry on tfie fishing and hunting business. I was 
informed that 3000 boats were yearly employed by 
the Finmarkers in fishing ; for as soon as the 
bunting season is over, they devote their whole 
attention to the fisheries. Four or five men are 
attached to each boat. 

'< €od and herrings abound on this coast, and 
are the finest I ever savir, befng of a much firmer 
and better texture than those caught on the banks 
of Newfoundland. 

*' As the Finmarker dries his fish in the sun, 
without salt, it must be but a very poor employ- 
ment ; but as all his wants are easily suppljed, 
with this kind of commerce he is satisffied, and 
thinks money of little consideration.- Perhaps, 
after all, they are more happy than the lower or- , 
ders of more enlightened nations. ~ 

*^ Perhaps a fishing establishment at Hanmier** 
fest might be attended with considerable advan- 
tage. The deepness of the water would render 
a departure from the mode of fishing observed ^n 
the banks of Newfoundland indispensable. The 
hook and line are here of little consequence. The 
Finmarkers all fish with nets, and we adc^ed 
the same method with considerable success. No 
place is better adapted than this for curing with 
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srit. Ffwa^ ^ 8iltiatio», «oil>osottied by hiils, 
tte tkarmometer in the summer, as otir observa- 
ftkdis shew, «ften reaiihes a very high degree of 
temperature. WitK proper ttiftnagement, a cod 
might tfaen hare been prepared for the market iri 
tfcree ^ays, while at Newfoundland, in the besf 
weather, it requires five. 

*^ At Newfoundiand, they h^ve only from 13 
to 14 hours sun; at Hammerfest, nearly four 
months. The advantages, therefore, as to di- 
mate, on the side of Hammerfest, are most oh* 
viotie. Perhaps, too, an establtshment in the 
North might, in time of war, be of some import-* 
ance, as it would the, better enable us to prevent^ 
our enemies enjoying any share of so lucrative a 
trade as the whale fishing. 

** The cold is by no means so intense in win- 
ter as might be expected. The inner harbour, 
though seldom agitated by winds, was never seen 
frozen over; and the moonlight is sufficiently 
strong to render labour practicable. Nature has 
been irery provident with respect to fuel, the whole 
country abounding with good turf. The severity 
of the climate diminishes the vital principle in the 
hiiBiaB i^ee ; the men soon^get old, and the wo* 
nueif are past child-bearing at S5. 
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'< The chace of the beftr, who is iieTer killed 
before January or February, when they are in 
the best condition, sets the courage and cool de- 
liberation of the Finmarker in a most conspicu- 
ous point of view. In October, the Finmarker 
carefully watches the haunts of the bear, who at 
that time seeks for a winter retreat ;- and having 
marked it, returns in January to the attack. Hay- 
ing prepared a lancet to which a crasser is (if- 
fixed, about one foot from the point, the Finr 
marker, when the wind is in a favourable direc*- 
tion, makes a large fire before the bear's den ; 
the smoke sooii irritating the animals, they xush 
out, one by one : at t)iis critical moment the Fin- 
marker, concealing his lance, places himself be- 
hind the fire, and the bear, rearing on his bind 
legs, in order to seize him, he plunges his lance 
up to the cross-bar in his breast*. The rest are 
served in the same manner, 
. <* The rein deer are here extremely plenty, and 
very dear ; we paid £2 for one of them. Cer- 
tainly they had heard something qC the wealth of 
John Bull, 



* The intrepidity of the Finmfirker, and the dangers he has 
to encounter in the chase or the 8eal» are weH descrtbegl in Acer- 
bi's excellent Travels in the North, vol. i. p. 291. 

1 
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<< Sonie of the better 8ortH)f people at Ham* 
taerfefltj possesaed aftweows and sheejp. The 
cows were not larger than a bull-dog, and the 
:8heep like a good tom»cat. 

<^ The female beauty of this place had suffi- 
dent attraction to induce the gehtlemen of the 
Princess Car.ofina and Sybyll, to give them abaB 
«nd sapper. Tlie invitation was quite general^ 
and the whole went off with great eclat. 

^* Most of the Russian agents and merchants 
«poke the English language ; but they were by no 
means anxious to-communicate information which 
they thought might, one day or other, ruin their 
commercial pursuits. It was only when they got 
^ good dinner, and plenty of wine, that any thing 
particular could'be drawn from them. 

*^ The Sybyll and Princess Carolina sailed from 
the D<^ms oa the^^th of May, and on the 18th 
'of August arrived in Long Hope Sound. Our 
highest latitude was 78"* 16', where we saw many 
^ the Greailand ships. We sailed as far east as 
32* 44S and experienced one continued series of 
good weather. The thermometer never was be- 
Jow Sfi"" in the night, and seldom above 44'' in the 
day, with the exception of the time we were A 
Hammerfest.^ 
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Very good tigbtsw 



Very good. Sounded 106 iathoms, fine ibud* . 

if dt very good. 

Very good. } Ikoih sights were eqiiatly good. Tbe ship vas jm^ 

Very good, y mediately put on the other tack. 

V*ry«o^. Nortli Cape N-W.iW4W. 5 leaggw. 

Very good. 

Very good» Si^p^ simawided. with toe. 

Very good* / 

Very good. 

V#ry goodi Ship mme MoUoik 
Veryg9od. 

AH thete sigbts^^^ere equally good. Tlie eveniiig.was irematk* 
abl^.fine, with a light air from the 8.E, Tlie first set was 
UlMR vitli the thip's head S.S.W> ; 2d set at west ; and 3d 
set at NbK^Hf. The ship was p^iit nmad io this manner for 
the p^urpote. 
The mean of six 4ets nil good* The weather calm and fine. ' 
The- mean of two seU ship steady. Longitude obtained by 
y ]) and chronometer. 

Very good. 

T9orri>o4. Korth>fiid ki/^ Zetland, & 1 iP E. 5 or 6 ieagnet^ 

Very good. North end of Shetland, S. 48^ W. 4 or 5 leagues. 

V^90odb ~ XHilertSiienrf, Sbetland, S;&fVr; 2 miTest 

Very good. Lamb Head, Orknevs^ W.4S. 4 or 5 miles. 

9ot6 thete^sfgfats were geod> smd the- ship was put o» the <*#iif9et 

as given purposely. St. Kilda Island S. 9*^ W. 8 or^9t loagues. 
' No lonndmgs at IBD fathoms; 
M 'anchor in St, Mary's. St Agnes Light-tHouse W.Si^ S* 

Castle E. 51* S* 
Tbisi PSMBiiitb wast*ken on shore ttSt-Agges's LigbUhbHsej 

with false horizon. 
This amplitude was taken on shore at St Mary's flag*8ta£— 

Most excellent 
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No, IV. 

In the Appendix to the second volume of Flin- 
ders^ Vojage, which hks lately been published^ 
there is an article of considerable length and abi- 
lity, on the Variation of the Compass. In that 
article, the observations made by that excellent 
sailor, corroborate, in a remarkable degree, and 
accord with those made in the Sybyll. I have 
selected a few of the most decisive instances. 



1802. 



April 
22. A.M. 
24. 

July 
rS. P.M. 



-Lat. 



390 38' S. 
39 3i 



Xong. 



28. 
29. 



lU°40'E.az. 
IM 1 



34 5 
34 6 
25 
24 43 



I 



135 9 
135 9 temp]. 
153 23 
153 27 



Course. 



W.S,W 

s. 

S* Ei. E. 
S.W.6W. 
N.W.6N. 



Van 



ll«52'E 
7 59 



1 83.W 
3 56 E 
9 39 
6 33 






Diff. 

3«>53' 

5S9 



After such a coincidence, the fact of the varia- 
tions depending /greatly on the ship^s course, caa« 
not possibly be called in question ; though it is 
certaiAly surprising that it has not been sooner at- 
tended to in the way that it deserves, by other 
navigators ; for it did not altogether escape their 
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observations* Mr. Wales^ astronomer to Captain 
Cook^s ship, the Resolution, liad made tlie same 
.observations in a {uretty accurate mannei^ ; an4 
M. Entrecasteaux, though without assigi)inganf 
cause, says,, that the <^ Compass shewed diflfereiv 
cer of several degrees in variation at sea, tbougti 

* 

observed with the greatest, care^ and within the 
space of a few minutes.^^ 

After a more enlarged series of observations 
shall have been taken, and after the attention of 
.astronomers is directed to this fact, we may coo^ 
fidently expect a most important improvement ii^ 
the science of Navigation. 



No. V. 

The following article *^ ok the tbemekdous 
CONCUSSIONS OF THE FIELDS OF iCe,'* in the Arctic 
Sea, is extracted from Mr. Scoresby'^s valuable Me- 
moir on " Polar Ice"" in the Wcrnerian Society ^s 
Transactions. 

" The occasional rapid motion of fields, with 
the strange effects produced on any opposing sub^ 
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stance^ e^MNted by «uch bodies, is oat of tfii 
inost striking ol]gects tbis country presents, and m 
certainly the most terrifia They not unfrequent- 
ly acquire a rotatory nunrement, whereby their 
Tireumference attains a velocity of several miles 
per hour. A 'field, ihns in motion, coming in con* 
'iaH with another at rest, or more espedally wHfa ft 
contrary direction of movement, produces a dreadt 
ful shock. A body of more than ten thousand 
milfionsof tons in weight*, meeting with remtance^ 
when. in motion, the conseqnences may possibly be 
conceived'! 

<' The weaker field is crushed with an. awfxil 
]poise; sometimes the destruction is mutual. Piecea^ 
of huge dimensions and weight, are not unfrequeni* 
]y piled upon the top, to the h^ht of twenty or 
thirty feet, whilst doubtless a proportionate quan-« 
tity is depressed beneath. The view of those stu- 
pendous ejects in safety^ exhibits a picture sublimC'* 
ly grand, but where there is danger of being over- 
vbelmedj terror and dismay must be the predomi- 

* A. li?I<jl of thirty naufcicai bailee square turfaoe^ and thirtces 
feet in tfakknets, would weigh somewhat moce than is hei«^ 
mentioned. Allowing it to displace the water in which it Ao^ts» 
to the depth of eleven feet, the weight would appear to be 
10,162,857,142, nearly in the ^ro^rtion of a cuhic foot of 
tr^-water to H i^K . . 
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It fMijogs. Tba fr)ial&4BBsliers at.all tiaK^ re- 
quire 'trm-eaakthigvigilaifce to^seoure thctr safety^ 
but scarcely in sny situation, so much am when 
Bavfgdting AinidBt those fields In foggy weather^ 
th^y are pRrtieukrly dangerDus, as their motion 
cannot- then be distinotly otieevred. It may easily 
beinlagfBed, that'tfae strongest ship oan no more 
withstand the shock of the contact of two fields,' 
tinn a«intt of paper can stop a musket ball Num- 
bers of messed mce die est^bbshment of the fish* 
mPfi fattve been thus destroyed. Some bave beai 
tiii0wn^upon:the ice; seme hav.e had their htilk 
MBf^sttly torh: open ; and others have been buried 
beneath the beaped fngments of die ice. 

<< In the year 1804^1 had ft good opportunity of 
witnes^Dg the effects produced by the lesser mas- 
aes in motioii. Fassbg between two fields i>fbay- 
ice, about a. foot in ' thkkness, they were ofaseryed 
rigidly toapproackeackother^andbeforeour ship 
could pass tfa&sttait, they .met .with a velocity of 
three* or four miles per hour ; the one overlaid the 
other^ and presently covered many acres of surfiice. 
^e ship provhsgan vebstade to the course of the 
iee, it squeezed up on both sides, shaking her in 
a dceidfiil m«mer9>attd ptoduciag a loud grinding, 
or lengthened and acute tremulous noise, accord- 
ingly as the degree of pressure was diminished or 
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increased, ontilntBad risen as kigh as tbe.<toek 
After abont two hours> the velocity was duniiiid^ 
ed to a* state of rest ; and^soon afterwards, the tvo 
sheets of ice receded f]X)m eadi olher,^ nearly a)s ra^ 
pidly as4hey had be£care advanced. The ship, in 
this case, did not receive any injury ; but had th^ 
ice been only half a foot thicker, she would pi^ 
bably have been wrecked. 

«^ In the month of May of, the present year 
(1813)9 I witnessed a more tremendotis scene. 
Whilst navigating, amidst the most pondeioiis ice 
which the Greeidand seas present,, in tbeprospoct 
of making our^ escape from a state of bt$€Um9i$9 
our progress was unexpectedly arrested by an 
isthmus of ice, about -a mile in bneadtb, formed 
by the-coalition of the point of an. immense ^itf{ 
on the north, with that of an aggregaticm of Jfoev 
on the souths To the north field, we moored the 
ship^ in the hope of the ice separating in this 
place. I then quitted the ship,. and travelled 
over the ice to the point of collision, to observe 
the state, of the bar which now. prevepted our !&• 
lease. I immediately discovered that the two 
points bftd but rebently met ; that aiseady a pro- 
digious mass of rubbish, had been squeezed upon 
the top, and that the motbn had not abated. 
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The fields continued to overlay each other with a 
majestic motion, producing a noise reeembliog 
that of complicated machinery, or distant thnnder. 
The pressure was so immense, that numerous 
^fissures were occasioned, and the ioe repeatedly 
rent beneath my feet. In one of the fissures, I 
found the isnow on the level ta be three and a half 
ifeet deep, and the ice upwards of twelve. In one 
]place, hummocks had been thrown up to the 
height of twenty feet from the surface of the field, 
tind Ht least twenty-five feet from the level of the 
water; they extended fifty or sixty yards in 
length, and fifteen in breadth, forming a mass of 
about two thousand tons in weight. The ma- 
jestic unvaried movement of the ice — the singu- 
*lai: noise With which it was accompanied — the 
tremendous power exerted — and' the wonderful 
cfijicts produced— Were calculated .to excite sensa* 
tlons of novelty and grandeur, in the mind of even 
the most careless spectator ! 
' •* Sometimes these motions of the ice may be ac- 
counted for. Fields are disturbed bv currents— j. 
the wind — or the pressure of other ice against 
them. Though the set of the current be general- 
ly towards the south-west, yet it seems occasional- 
ly to vary : the wind forces all ice to leeward^ 
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with a Talooity iieai4j m the inverse proportion to 
ks depth iinder water; light iee ooBsequentfy* 
drives fiiater thaa heavy ice, and loose ice thatt 
£elds' leoae iee meeting the «de of a fi^d in its 
course, becomes deflected, and its redaction caused 
» aroukr motion of the field. Fields may iq^ 
proxtmate each other from three causes: Firs^ 
If the lighter ice be to windwacd^ it will, of ne>^ 
cessityi be impelled towards the heavier ; Mcomt* 
fyi A& the wind freqjaently commences Uowub^ 
(HI the windward side of the ice, and oontmues-se-- 
veral hour» before .it is felt a^few miles distant tO/ 
leowardf the field begins to drift befoi« the windt 
can ppoduee any impression on ice, on its oppo» 
site side ; and, tidrdbf^ Which is not an uneom* 
mon case, by the two fields being- impelled to*- 
wards each others by winds acting on each {jront* 
o[qx>8ite quarters. ^ 

*f The closing of heavy iee,,en«rcling: a quMititj 
of bay ice, causes it to run ti^ther with 8UgIi> 
force, that it overlaps wherener two sheets mee^. 
until it sometimes attains the thiekness of many 
feet Drift ice does not often codesoe with sucfe 
a pressure as to endanger any ship which may 
hajfien to be ftcM^ in it: when, however, land- 
opposes its drifts or the ship is a great dtstanee 
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imi^ured aoiongst it, the pressure is sometimes 
alftEniing.^'' 



' > »'*' ' ■ ' 






No. VI. 

Oil the approximatiott towards the Poksj^ and on the 
possibility of reaching the North Pole. From Mr^ 
Scoresbys paper in the Wernerian Society's TraU" 
sactions* 

<< W^hieve already reoiarked, that the 80th de* 
gree v£ north latitude is alaiost annually acceissi* 
ble.tQ.t^e Greenland wbale-fishers, and that thia 
latttud^^ on particular occaaions, has been exceed- 
ed. In one of the first attempts which i^ears to 
luMre been made to explore the eircampolkr re* 
vgionSy in the year liiOTi Henry IIu(kp«i pen^- 
tra^d the ioe on the north-western c«st of Spitz« 
bergen to the latitude of W 23' N. In 1773, - 
Captain Pl^ps, in^ " a voyage towards the North 
Pole/ adya)i€;ed} ona simifair tracks to 80^ 37'' of 
north latitude. In the year 1806, the ship Reso- 
lution of Whitby, oomouuided bjr my father^ 
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(whose extraordinary perseverance and nautical 
ability are well appreciated by those in the Green- 
land trade, and proved by his never-failing suo- 
cess,) wa$ forced, by astonishing efforts, through 
a vast body of ice, which commenced in the place 
of the u&iial barrier^ but exceeded its general ex- 
tent, by at least a hundred miles. We * then 
reached a navigable sea, and advanced without 
hjnderance, to the latitude of 81^ north, a distance 
of only 1 70 leagues from th^ |)ole ; which is, I 
imagine, one of the most extraordinary approxi- 
mations yet realized.'' 

^^ The southern hemisphere, towards the pole, 

was explored by Captain€<:k>k, in* various meridians, 
and with indefatigable perseverance. In his first 
attempt, in 1772, they met with ice in about 51* 
south, and longitude 2P east. They saw great 
fields in 65** south, on the 17th of January 17 W, 
and, on February th^ 24th, wiere stopped by 
fSeld-ice in 62* south latitude, and 95^ east lon- 
gitude. 

" Again, on the second attempt, in December of 
the same year, they first met with ice in about 

• I accompanied my father, on this voyage^ in ihd oapidty of 
chief mate. 
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SS^" fiouth latitude) and 17^173° west longitude; 
and on the l&th, saw field-ice in 66^ On the 
SOth January 1774, they were stopped by im* 
Diense ice-fields in latitude 71° 10' 30"^ and 107 
west longitude, which was the most considerable 
approximation towards the south pole t^at bad 
ever been effected, 

^' Thus, it appears, that there subsists a remark- 
able di^ence between the two hemispheres, with 
regard to the approach of the ice towards the 
equator; the ice of the southern, being mudi less 
pervious, and extending to much lower latitudes, 
than that of the.nortliern hemisphere. 

«^ That the 73d: or 74th degree 6f north latitude 
can be jittained at any season of the year ; where- 
as the 71st degree of south latitude has been but 
on^pass^. — And, 

<^ That^ whilst the antarctic ne/^u^ tifiraappears 
to b^ the 72d degree of latitude, that of the arctic 
extends full 600 miles further; the nearest ap- 
proach to the southern pole being a distance' of 
1130 miles, but to the north, only 510.miles» 

<< With regard to the probability [of exploring 
the regions more immediately in the' vicinity of the 
pole than iias yet been ai^omplldhed, or even 
of reaching the pole itself, I anticipate, that, with- 
out reference to the seasopiiig> on wliicb the opi- 
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Bion is grounded, it might be deemed the. fnmzied 
speculntion of a dkotdened lancy. I flatter mj^ 
self, however, that I ^att be able to satiny the 
Society, that the performance of a journey o^^ ^ 
surfiice of ice, from the north of .^ntabergai to 
the pol^, is a project which nBg;bt be undevtakeiiy 
with at least a probability of success. 

<< It must be allowed, d&at many kudwii' difficul- 
ties would require to be surmounted-^many (»»• 
gers to be ejtu:ountered*-^and that 'some cirouP'. 
stances might possibly occur, which wonhl atcnce 
annul the success of the «iiKkftaking« Of these 
classes of obje^ons, the iUlowii^ strike me sA 
iMog the most formidable^ which, after briefly 
slating, I ahidl individually con^der ia their o^ 
der: 

1. The difficulty of performing a journey of IMO 
miles, 600 going and 60€i returning^ over a 
surface of ioe^— of procuring a sufficient eonvey*^ 
aace»-''*and of carrying a necessary supply ef 
pnmsion^and af^ratus, ae well as attend«^ 
ants. . 

^Tfae difficulties may be increased by 
/Vi«;> Soft snow; 

(b,J Want of continuity of the iee ; 
fcj Rough ke; and 
^ r^'.J Moimtafiious ice* 
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^ 2. The difioulily of aBcertatningthe route, avd 
especially of the return^ arising from the pcnr*^ 
pendvduIariCy of the magnetical needle; 

**- 3: Dangers to be- ap{H«hended^ 

fa,) From exeessive cold V' 
,fb,) From w9d beasts; 
*^^ IdapediBients which wouldfrustrate tfaeschemec 
fa. J Mountainous land ; 
(b.) Expanse of sea ; 
- (c,} Constant cloudy atmospAexe*. 

\ • 

• ** 1. It is evident that a journey of 1906 miles^. 
imder Uie existing difBcultieSy would be too aiv 
duous a task to be undertaken and performed by 
human exertions alone, but would require the as- 
sistance of some fleet quadrupeds, accustomed tb^ 
die harmess. 

<< Rein«d«er, or dogs, appear to^be the most ap^ 
propriate. If the former could susUun a sea^voy*' 
age,^tbey might be refreshed in tbe;nordiern'part 
of Spitsbergen, which affords their naturid food. 
They could be yoked to sledges fnuncd of the 
lightest materials^ adapted for the accommodation 
of the adventurers, and the conveyance <(|^ the i^- 
quisites. The pfovision for the advoiturers, for 
compactness, ought oonnst of portable soups, pot- 
ted m«atS| Sco; and compressed Ucben foir the rain^ 
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fleer. The instruments and apparatus might be 
in a great measure oonfined to indbpensables, and 
those of the most portable kinds ; such as tents, 
defensive weapons^ sextants, chronometers, magt- 
netic needles, thermometers, &c. 

<< As the rem-deeris, however,<a delicate animal, 
di£Bcult to guide, and might be troublesome if 
thin or broken ice were required to be passed ; 
dogs would seem, in some respects to beprefera- 
ble. In either case, the animals must be procu- 
red from the countries wherein they are trained, 
mod drivers would probably be required with 
tbem. The journey might be accelerated, by ex^ 
panding a sail to every favourable brec2e, at the 
same time, the animals would be relieved from the 
oppressioa of their draught&r It would appear, 
from the reputed speed of the rein-deer, that-, un^ 
der favourable cnrcumstances, the journey might 
be accomplished even in a fortnight, allowing 
time for rest ^nd accidental delays. It would re* 
quire a month or six weeks* with dogs, at a mode-* 
rate speed; and, in the event of the failure- crf^these 
ammals on the journey, it does not seem impossible 
that the return should be effected on foot, with 
sledges for the provisions and apparatus. . 

<* (a.) Soft snow would dimini^ the speed, and 
augment the fiitigue of the ammal-; toavoid>wbiob. 
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>bere&ire» it vculd be nemeasaiy to set out. by the 
close of the month of April, or ^he beginning of 
May ;'or at leaat, some t^Qt 'before the severity of 
the frost should^be loo greatly relaxed. 

'^ C^O Want of contioiiity of the ipe^ vovdd 
certainly occasion : a trojubkaoii^e interroption ; it ^ 
,B^ght nevertheless be ovfrix>ine» by having the 
sledges adapted to answer the jMirpose of boat^ * ; 
and it is to be expetted, that although c^nings 
amidst the ice should occur, yet. a winding course 
might in general be pursued, so as to pirevent any- 
very great stoppage. * 

<^ (c.) Many of the most prpdigious fields, are 
. entirely free from abrupt hummocks from one ex- 
tremity to the oth^r, at^d field ice, as it appear^ in 
general, would be efusily pi^lp^ble. 

«< (d.J The degree of interruption from moun« 

tainous ice, would depend on the quality of its sur- 

.face. If, as is most probable, it were smooth, and 

free frpm abrupt slopes, it would not prevent the 

' success of the expedition. 

<^ 2. The direct route would be pointed out, for 
some part of the way at least* by .the magnetic 
needle ; and when its pole should be directed to- 

• The^sledges might consist of slender fraipes of wood, with 
l^e ribs of some quadruped, and coverings of water-proof skills^ 
•r dtlier nikteffiali»«qiifa!)y'Hgfat». 
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wtti» the months $lNmld^llM pofikkm't'Mf cA^ 
the sii^ imold be the opfy guide* Or, tlie-^poci' 
tbii of the trcie ndrth bangciiKQMenlmxicd, thno 
ftkdges in aHoe^ata conveBiMt disfnce afsH, 
tjoight «iiabte tbd Ijeading one to keep a diteet 
xonr^. AaitiMMoe^r uravdd be an indispendoibfe 
Tequbitei as ttve dppottimity^ for lunar ^bBcnrValiim 
coufd not be expected to'oeeur^ fiuffieie«djr ofl^ 
Were^tfie Fdifr gamed, the bearipg^oPtlre «i»«t 
Die tioie bf noea^ by a-ehreiiooieter w^^ed^ta 
ihe tneriifianof noarthomst'Spitebergeih woiitd at 
iard a line of direction for ifaa 'Eetiiin>$ aad^'tfae 
position^ in Tegard^to^I&Bgitude, (irere the suH vi* 
^le)^ could be - conreeled^ irt least twice- a^ilEiy, a# 
^tfae ' latitude decreased. The degrees of lougitiidb 
being so contracted, $Lptj recjuired 'p^don would 
be pointed out by the watch, wttb the greate$t pre« 
eislon. 

'^9. (a,) Among the daiigers to be apprehend- 
ed, the coidnejss of the air stands prcfomnent* As» 
however, the cold is net sensibly dilferentj between' 
the latitudes of 70® and 80* with a str^g north 
wind, it may be presumed thin at the Pde itself, 
it would be very httle moise Ojpptes^i^ than at the 
borders of the main ice, in the Sistdegree of north 
latitude, under a hard northerly gale : And since 
this cold is supportable, that of tiy^ ^«te fiw^ be 
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deoBed SO likewise. The k^iAioas jeffecto^f tde 
severity of tbe weathevy: might be ^aveided bjr a ju<» 
dicious choice of woollen dothing, the external aic 
being met by an outwani gytnievt' of* varnished 
silky, ai^d the face defended by a mask, irkfa eyes 
ofgbss. The exterior garm^ntrwoold, at the aame 
timCj^ be water-psooft and tlms^c^pdidekof shielding 
the body ftom accidental. omatute. 

^ (h^) Tbe white bear btbe only feiMiourauU 
mal known to inhabit tbcNSex^^H^y attd he Inurtly 
makesan attack upon bmh* At any rdte he might 
be repubed by any offensive, ^weapon. And^/aa 
the {MT^ of the bears la sesuree IB the Biest aortheMi 
latitudes, they would not probably occur in aqjp 
abundance. 

<< 4. Hitherto no insnrmountaUe objeetion baa 
been presented : a few secioua obstftcks, shoidd 
they occur, remcun ta be ccMisidered. 

^> fa J Mountinnoa$laad,HkenKMiifitaiBouaiee» 
wmild dieck tbe progress of the expedition^ in pro* 
portion to theruggedness of its surface, and the 
steepness of its cliffs^ lu oocuwenee would nd- 
Tertheless, form an interesting discovery. 

*• (h.) From the pretended ei&Burftkm* of ^ the 
Dutchv nKmy have believed that tlie seaat the 
Pol© is free from ice. Were thi&^ really tbe ease^ 
tbe cuwumstwice would certainly be an ^e3(|raoIdir 
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der it neoessaty to hazard any opinion concerning 
it 

' ** fe.) Front the fact^ stated in pages 3 19, 320» 
of this paper, I thinjc wederire a sanction fdrcal« 
culating on clear weather at all times, but with 
southerly storitis; and, as these occur bat rarely; 
the progress of the journey would not probably 
\k suspended by an-obscure i^ky, except for short 
periods, and'at distant ititerrals.- * 
: <« -Notwithstanding I' have now distinctly con-^ 
ndered every obvious objection and difficulty to 
be (Surmounted,- I am nevertheless sensible, that 
ipthe realifeingW any project or discovery, whether 
by sea or on land, there will occur many adventi^ 

* 

fious dreiimstances, which may tend to mar the 
progress of the best regulated expedition. There* 
fore, it may* not be improper to confirm and^ 
strengthen the whole, by directing the attention 
tD what has been done, in joumfeying under diffi- 
culties which may bear a comparison with the un* 
dertaking ]|}ere allude to, and occasionally under 
circumstances the most unfavourable to success. • 
«* 1st; When treating of icebergs, I alluded' to 
the joui*ney of Alexei Maukoff, in which it ap- 
pears, that he performed near eight hundred miles 
iK^rbss a surface of packed ice, in the spring of 
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1715, in a sledge drawn by dogs ; and consequent- 
ly, that he might be supposed to have encountered 
the principal 'di£Sculties that could be expected in 
the proposed scheme, whilst we have the advantage 
of improving by his experience. 

<« 2d. Speaking of the south-western "tendency 
of the ice, I have also noticed the loss of several 
of the Dutch Greenland fleet in 1777, from which 
we learn, that part of the unfortunate suffering 
crews, under every privation of provision and 
clothing, and exposed to the severity of an Arctic 
winter, accomplished a journey on foot, along the 
coasts of Old Greenland, from the east side, near 
Staten Hook, to the Danish settlements on the west, 
a distance of near an hundred leagues. 

<< 3d. On contrasting the projected polar jour- 
ney with the catalogue of marvellous occurrences, 
and wonderful preservations which are exhibited 
in. the records of maritime disasters*, the difficulties 
of the undertaking in a great measure vanish, and 
its dangers are eclipsed, by the wonderful results 
which necessity has, in various instances, accom- 
plished.'' 



* 8«e •< Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. 
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